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Songs of 


Ireland 


“ . . . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 

IEP 41. 10/11 ($1.75) 

Songs of Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 
No. 1: I Wish I had the Shep- 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/ I 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49. 10/11 ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 
—Lark in the Morning; Waltz 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
—tThe Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle The Kildare Fancy. 

10, 6 ($1.7 de 5). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/ Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley; Pride 
of Erin. 

IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 

DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick 0’ Hagan—RiverShannon/ 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Down/ 
A Good Roarin’ Fire. 

IEP 50. 10/11 ($1.75). 


Radio Review ¢, Record Shop 


Grafton St., Dublin Phone 76545 


ing, lreland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND’ BLUE —- Richard 
Hayward and the Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75). 

CRANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2) 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren : Dolly’s  Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/ Derry’s Walls 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48. 10/11 ($1.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows) Passing By/ 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air. 

TER 5054. 16/— ($2.25). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald Isle—When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen / 
Mother Machree. 
7ER 5066. 16/- ($2.25 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If 1 were 
a Blackbird/The Moonshiner. 
OE 9238. 12/2 ($2), 


Just send remittance plus 2/- (or $1 
in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
of the records required. 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


“Coming Home from the 
Christmas Fair” is the caption 
given by the artist, Miss Eileen 
Coghlan, to this West of Ireland 
scene. 

@A Harry CuHRistMaAS AND A 
Prosperous New YEAR TO OUR 
READERS. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s.; 
two years, 35s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news 
agent, bookseller or post to 
Inisx Dicest, 43, Parkgate St., 
Dublin, Ireland. 
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Wuat’s tae Future ror Our AGRICULTURE ? 
Dr. Juan N. Greene 


Douglas Enefer 


David Hayes 


Tue Return or Joseru Locke 


We Just Stoop Arounp anp Mopep 


I Lixe Livinc m Suaw’s House C. J. Casserley 


Are You THe Prerrect HusBanp ? Joan Hayes 
Her Curistmases are ALways WHITE 
He Sits on America’s HiGHest Bencu 

Jack Alexan der 
A Sour Lives ww Tuts Hous: E. J. Phelan 
Nicut VicIL In VALENTIA A Correspondent 
Lire Witn Uncie Eric Waugh 
Otp Wexrorp Caro. 


Tuere’s No Mapness 1x THe METHOD, BUT 


Tyrone Guthrie 
On Writs tHe Motiey 
STRAIGHT FROM THE JocKEY’s MouTH 


Revusen Dipn’t Apmire James Joyce 
Francis Aylmer 


Here’s How ro Rerax G. fF. 


He._pe Your Hussanp tro Success 


Dr. O. A. Battista 


Tuose JAPANESE Farmers Astonisu ME 
Rev. Patrick Diamond 
Tuey Foucur a Giant Souip Frank W. Lane 


He Was THe Worwp’s GREATEST SHIPBUILDER 
R. D. Collison Black 


Nosopy Breaks THE Bank at Monte CarRio 

John Laffin 
A Bowt or Opps A. M. 
Is 1t A Banswee or A Rep Deer? 


My Irish GrReat-GRANDMOTHER HAD A Way witn HER 

Maso de la Roche 
Heavyweicst At THe Anvi J. V. B. 
“ CurREADH NA NOLLAG ” Tomas Luibheid 


He’s Deer tx THe HEART or TEXAS 
G. Magahran 


MANKIND 1S GRATEFUL FOR THESE Happy ACCIDENTS 
Dermot Canning 


Tur Ketrtys, Burkes aNnD SHEAS IN THE AMERICAN 

WEstT Most Rev. Dr. Robert J. Dwyer 
Tue Brrpos or Contention (SHort Story) 

Seumas MacM anus 

He Saw Paris—rrom Bexinp Bars G. Lenotre 
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for Elevens es 


nothing like 
OVALTIN FE 


THEN you pause for your tion of Nature’s best foods, fortified 
Elevenses in the middle of the with extra vitamins. It is an ideal 
morning’s work, be sure that you dietary supplement. 
choose a hot drink that helps to 
. j Make the best of your morning 
stimulate and sustain energy. ; me, ‘ , 
break—drink delicious ‘‘ Ovaltine’ 
‘‘Ovaltine”’ isa delicious concentra- every day. There is nothing like it. 


In three sizes: 3b. 1/10; lb. 3/-; 1b. 5/3. P8B 





OVALTINE BISCUITS These delightful biscuits are crisp and delicious—with a 

flavour that appeals to everyone. Made from the finest 

mgredients, they are conveniently packed, too, in #lb. airtight packs, each containing two 
separate lb. sealed packets. “ Ovaltine”’ Biscuits are ideal for all occasions. 
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The language revival is not a reactionary movement: 
on with the kilt and back to the Celtic twilight 


Tradition, Ideals and 
the Language 


IVOR KENNY 


HE national morale is low. We 
"ae losing our self-respect as 

a nation. We are losing our 
self-confidence. Consequently, we 
are losing our ability to do any- 
thing about the condition of the 
country, and we are discouraged by 
the eternal chant of the gombeen 
man, “ Where will that get you?” 
or, more pointedly, “Im all 
right ”. 

Our ideal, therefore, must be a 
national revival, but a revival based 
on our Irish tradition. An integral 
part of that tradition is the Irish 
language. 

If we are always ag sodar 


indiaidh na Sacsan, if we are 
always looking elsewhere for our 
art and our culture, with no de- 
velopment of our own tradition, we 
are merely piling good coal on a 
cold hearth. We end up with an 
inferiority complex about the things 
that are Irish. That complex will 
be deserved, because our true 
tradition will be buried under a 
rubble of pseudo-British, pseudo- 
American culture. Eventually it 
will be lost. 

If Pearse could say tir gan 
teanga, tir gan anam, what chance 
have we if we sever even those 
tenuous links with our tradition 
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that we have preserved through an 
alien tongue? That tradition is the 
soul of the nation. Leo XIII says 
in Libertas: “The rupture of the 
union between soul and body is 
particularly tragic for the body 
because it deprives it of life.” 

A man who has seen the Gaelic 
ideal more cleverly than most is 
Father Donnchadh O Floinn. He 
has gone so far as to say, “I do 
not believe that a revival of any 
sort is possible if our people refuse 
the discipline of effort demanded 
by the language movement. If we 
shrink from this discipline, I 
believe we shall become more and 
more enervated .. .” 


Our success or failure to revive 

the language would give a fair 
indication of our success or failure 
to revive the nation. It is not a 
— of which would come 
rst, like the hen and the egg. 
Language and tradition are too 
closely interrelated to separate 
them. Professor Corkery says, 
“ The tradition of the Irish people 
is to be understood with intimacy 
only in the Irish language.” 

We need not follow him, how- 
ever, when he maintains that “ to 
say tradition is to say language.” 
But we can say that there is no 
greater symbol of our distinctive 
nationality than our language. 
Take away our language and there 
is little left to distinguish us as a 
nation. 

Yet people who profess to be 
nationally minded will not do any- 
thing about the language because 
they do not really believe that 
Irish is necessary, that it is an 
integral part of what they them- 


selves call nationhood, At the back 
of this idea is the plain shirking 
of the effort required to make 
Irish the spoken language of 
Ireland. 

Harm has been done by trying 
to minimise this effort and by 
drawing fallacious analogies with 
other countries. Harm has been 
done, too, by teaching a super- 
patriotic history that leads us to 
believe that the battle more or less 
ended in 1922. 

Political freedom will be a shal- 
low thing if we are still mentally 
fettered to England. There is no 
clearer sign of our bondage than 
the loss of our language. Our 
brogue marks us as obviously as 
the broad arrow. 

The language revival is not a 
reactionary movement: on with 
the kilt and back to the Celtic 
twilight. Douglas Hyde was the 
first to show us that we must look 
back before we move forward. It 
is not a question of turning our 
backs on the modern world. It is 
just that we want to be as Irish as, 
for instance, the Germans are 
German. 

There is, amid much confusion, 
at least a vague consciousness in 
the country of the Gaelic ideal. At 
least we can say now that the 
Ascendancy have gone and that 
because they are physically not 
there we no longer have them to 
look to for our lead. Though we 
have replaced them with nothing 
yet, most people believe that an 
Irish Ireland might be a good 
thing. They even pay some lip 
service to the language. 

That consciousness is the first 
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step. But it is a small enough thing 
to have achieved after thirty years 
of handling our own affairs. We 
may draw an analogy. 

A French writer recently said of 
the Spanish working classes that 
they do not hold religion in con- 
tempt, that there is among them a 
fundamental religious conscious- 
ness that could be utilised for their 
spiritual renewal. That may well 
be. The important thing is that the 
majority of the Spanish working 
classes are without religion. We 
may have a fundamental conscious- 
ness of our heritage. That is little 
good if we do not do something 
about it. 

St. Thomas Aquinas said that 
will and intellect belong to and 
require each other; one without 
the other is useless. The thought 
without the act achieves nothing. 


If our doing something about or 
because of our tradition goes no 


farther than fundamental con- 
sciousness, then we can say that 
600 years of alien misrule have 
succeeded admirably. 


We deserve no better than to be 
a nation of serfs throwing up the 
odd genius who will emigrate 
eventually, turn sour and pour 
vilification on the head of Old 
Ireland, vilification differing only 
in literary quality from that hurled 
by thousands of emigrants every 
day. 

The State cannot be dissociated 
from the people who comprise it. 
This is true also with regard to 
the nation, if, as nation, we mean 
the people who feel the sense of 
nationality, the will to live 
together. And when these emi- 


CoO 


“TPRADITION, Ideals and the 
Language” is a condensa- 
tion of a paper read at the fifth 
(1957) annual summer school of 
the Social Study Conference 
held in the Cistercian seminary, 
Mount Melleray, County Water- 
ford. It aroused considerable 
interest and controversy. 

The author, Ivor Kenny, a 
young lecturer and writer, was 
educated at University College, 
Galway, the University of 
London and the Institut 
d'Etudes Politiques, Paris. 
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grants pour scorn on the Irish 
nation they do not realise that it is 
themselves they are attacking, that 
they themselves are the epitome of 
the faults they denounce, the 
malaise, the frustration of contem- 
porary Ireland. 

They have left Ireland not 
primarily because they hated it, 
but because they did not need it. 
They did not need it because it 
meant nothing to them. It meant 
nothing to them because they did 
not really know it—know in the 
sense of understanding. Perhaps if 
they did know Ireland this know- 
ledge might help act as a centri- 
petal force to keep them at home. 

The second step is to take this 
consciousness of the Gaelic ideal 
farther: really to know what our 
tradition is: to get back in spirit 
to the age when Ireland’s “ sons 
became the teachers of whole 
nations, the counsellors of kings 
and emperors.” That is our hope. 

If we can trace our living 
tradition from this source down to 
the present day till it touches our 
lives, Ireland may mean something 
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for us. That tradition will have 
reality for us in proportion to our 
knowledge of it. There is no per- 
fect love without perfect know- 
ledge. 

The more we know our tradition 
the more we will love our country, 
the more our tradition will become 
part of us: and love our country 
not in the romantic sense, but love 
it as an act of the will, as desiring 
its good. 

We must begin, therefore, with 
the intellect. We must begin in the 
schools. There is not a school in 
Ireland five miles from the very 
stones that cry out our tradition. 
Simple lessons can be taught on 
the spiritual, artistic and architec- 
tural traditions of the very town- 
land in which the school is 
situated. The pietas must begin 
with the parish. 

“ Education comes first. That 
will beget an appreciation of all 
the elements of our national 
heritage, a deeper knowledge of its 
history and its nature . . . Every 
priest, every teacher, every 
parishioner in the land, can co- 
operate in handing on enriched to 
their successors the precious 
elements of a great heritage ” (The 
late Felim O Briain, O.F.M.). 

Great is the important word. 
We do not realise that we have a 
great heritage. Our lack of idealism 
is caused by lack of ideals. Our 
lack of ideals is caused by ignor- 
ance of first principles. We do not 
know what is involved. If it meant 


anything to us that we are the 
heirs to a great tradition we would 
stop play-acting and start being 
ourselves: simn féin in a real 
sense. 

Every citizen is not a Catholic, 
but every Catholic is a citizen. Our 
obligations as citizens are magni- 
fied for us a hundredfold seen 
through our religion. They have 
particular point for us now when 
the nation needs, as it never has 
before, a real effort from us. A 
spiritual struggle is far harder 
than a military struggle. It is 
harder to fight our own apathy 
than a foreign enemy who moves 
us to anger and hatred. 

Either we make the effort now 
or the words of Aodhagan O 
Rathaille will be bitterly true: 


“ Féd ar fan i Eire 
Tir nach tir i 
Tir le diol i 
Biodh ag pé lér mian i.” 

(“Ireland is a shifting sod of 
earth, a land that is not a land, a 
land for selling. Let him who 
would like it have it.”’) 

It would be easy to end on a 
note of optimism, of heartiness. 
To do so would be to be untrue to 
the nature of the national crisis. 
The very word crisis is becoming 
bereft of meaning for us. It will 
regain its meaning only if we look 
the truth in the face. That truth 
is not pleasant. But the first step 
towards a cure is to know the 
nature of the illness. 


MONEY talks, but it doesn’t say a whole lot till it grows up. 


LBERTY means responsibility. That is why most men dread it. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 





Will the European Free Trade Agreement bring 
about an Anglo-Irish farmers’ federation? 


What’s the 
Our Agriculture ? 


Future for 


DR. JUAN N. GREENE 
(President, National Farmers’ Association of Ireland) 


NLIGHTENED agricultural 
BF opinion fully appreciates the 

urgent need for industrial ‘pro- 
gress resulting in a more balanced 
economy, and alternative employ- 
ment for those who must inevit- 
ably leave the land. 

Migration and emigration from 
the land are as much part of this 
20th century as the combustion 
engine and the atomic bomb, and 
they apply to all countries. They 
will continue because young people 
growing up are demanding the 
opportunities and facilities of their 
time, and will not accept the alter- 
native, which in effect means isola- 
tion and a return to a way of life 
reminiscent of bygone ages. 

In the 1gth-century sense, we 
are a self-sufficient country, and 
in that sense we can more than 
maintain our present population at 
home; they would have plenty to 
eat and a roof over their heads, and 
if our demands did not go beyond 
that we would have no problems. 

Many in this country who are 
already enjoying a reasonable stan- 


Condensed from an address to 


dard of living emigrate to avail of 
greater opportunities and they are 
incre@sing in numbers every day. 
This trend will continue until our 
economy ceases to be static in the 
international as well as the 
national sense—and an economy 
which can be built in this country 
only on a prosperous agriculture. 
These are the facts in their 
simplest form. An acre represents 
for the farmer an investment of 
about £100 on a well-stocked, well- 
equipped holding and, assuming 
that he is fully employed on a 
forty-acre family farm, an acre 
represents for himself a labour 
input of a minimum of {7 
10s. for himself and another 
£3 10s, for his, occasional family 
help. An acre, then, must re- 
munerate labour input at {11 and 
capital at £5, or a total of £16 
net family income per acre. 
Clearly a gross output of {15 can- 
not remunerate a net £16. The 
maintenance of a married son is 
obviously impossible, and in terms 
of a thirty-acre holding (the aver- 


the British Association for the 


Advancement of Science 
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age size) the position is a great 
deal worse. 

In the trade-union sense agri- 
culture is pretty well bankrupt, 
and the result is obvious for all to 
see: mass migration and emigra- 
tion from the land and little more 
than subsistence for those who re- 
main; indeed since 1861 our total 
population has fallen by one-third 
and our rural population by a half. 

If recent levels of productivity 
were to continue the rural popula- 
tion would require to halve again 
in order that those remaining could 
attain a fair remuneration. 

A static agricultural ecorlomy 
can no longer be tolerated in the 
face of such facts. If our present 
labour force on the land is to re- 
main, productivity must at least 
double. Indeed if one is to take 
into consideration the artificially 
competitive and restrictive markets 
on which our surplus produce 
must be sold we would nearly re- 
quire to treble our output. 

Apart from the interests of those 
immediately engaged in farming, a 
gross output of {15 per acre is a 
very serious brake on the Irish 
people’s ability to maintain their 
present standard of living, let 
alone increase it. By doubling our 
production the farmer would get 
his fair reward, and the economy 
of the nation as a whole would 
benefit, since practically the whole 
of the increased production would 
have to be exported, as we could 
not consume more within the 
country. 

In that happy event our agri- 
cultural exports could be ex- 
pected to be increased from our 


present figure of £80,000,000 to a 
figure approaching or exceeding 
£250,000,000, and what a boost 
that would have on our living 
standards, and all the other things 
we talk and worry about. I find it 
stimulating to know that such re- 
sults could readily be achieved and 
that our land is even capable of 
doing considerably better if we can 
plan and set our minds to achiev- 
‘ing it. 

Had we planned agriculture 
thirty years ago and allowed in- 
dustry to develop naturally on a 
strong foundation of a flourishing 
agriculture we would not be in the 
serious financial crisis that exists 
today. 

The solution is to be found in 
increased productivity, but it cer- 
tainly does not rest in glibly say- 
ing to the farmer, “ Increase pro- 
duction”, “Apply more manures,” 
etc., unless we can ensure for him 
a remunerative market for his pro- 
duce—and marketing is the great 
crux of international agricultural 
trade today. 

The international situation in. 
which we must market our agricul- 
tural produce can be gauged to 
some extent from this complex 
background; production and con- 
sumer subsidies in Britain, which 
amount to hundreds of millions a 
year, tend to depress food prices 
below their economic value on the 
whole United Kingdom market. 
Artificially assisted or subsidised 
exports from practically all other 
countries in the world are un- 
loaded on to this market. Until a 
fairly recent change of policy, it 
cost the Argentine Government 
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Why Women Like Bachelors 


MARRIED man looks comfortable and settled and finished; 
he looks at a woman as if he knew all about her. 

A bachelor looks unsettled and funny and he always wants 
to be running around seeing things. 

He looks at a woman sharply and then looks away and then 
looks back again, so she knows he is thinking about her and 
wondering what she is thinking about him. 

Bachelors are always strange, and that’s why women like 


them. 
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£53,000,000 
alone. 
Europe can be practically self- 
supporting in agricultural pro- 
duce, and also has huge price sup- 
port programmes for home produc- 
tion and strong protection for 
home producers by means of 


on meat exports 


quotas and tariffs. We in Ireland 
have no hope of maintaining regu- 


lar high-grade exports on these 
markets unless we can match our 
competitors in organised market- 
ing skill and techniques, and get 
the same large measure of Govern- 
ment support. 

The National Farm Survey has 
provided our first reasonable at- 
tempt even to assess the present 
situation of our agriculture. Much 
can be achieved in a comparatively 
short time if we apply ourselves 
energetically to it. 

While we welcome the econo- 
mic ties we have with the United 
Kingdom, the weight of recent 
agricultural policy in Britain has 
tended to diminish rather than in- 
crease their value to us; while at 
the same time they at least main- 
tain the United Kingdom’s prefer- 
ential position in relation to indus- 


AnAmaehnd adn’ 
ye cap tan tome tam toon tan 


—JAMES STEPHENS. 
OU @® 


trial exports to us. We are, in fact, 
among the first three largest im- 
porting countries in Europe for 
the products of British industry, 
and we were top of the list in the 
yr - 

We can visualise a situation aris- 
ing that may have far-reaching 
consequences for us, and because 
of that we see with the advent of a 
European Free Trade Area pro- 
spects that we cannot afford to 
ignore. At the same time, trade 
between Britain and Ireland will 
always be of special importance to 
both countries, and in the formula- 
tion of policy towards European 
Free Trade cognisance should be 
taken of the long-standing econo- 
mic association and complemen- 
tary nature of the two economics. 

That association can, and should, 
be further strengthened to the 
benefit of both countries, and with 
the advent of the Free Trade Area 
it is all the more important that 
Britain and Ireland should har- 
monise their economic interests in 
their approach to this important 
movement for an expanding Euro- 
pean economy. 

While alternatives are available 
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in times of uneasy peace, survival 
may be problematic in less stable 
conditions. In that unhappy event, 
Irish agriculture will be as impor- 
tant to our joint economy as home 
agriculture within the United 
Kingdom. The same will be equally 
true (and more particularly now, 
with the advent of farm mechanisa- 
tion) of our agricultural reliance 
on the products of British in- 
dustry. 

Under present British agricul- 
tural policy, the complementary 
nature of our two agricultures is 
reflected only in the arrangements 
applying to our exports of store 
cattle and, to a lesser extent, store 
sheep to Britain, and in these two 
cases only does our agricultural 
production reflect any benefits 
from British home subsidies. 

On other commodities we have, 
in fact, lost ground, because the 
benefits ef the trade preferences 


Mime Oh My! 
[ 4™ told that the craze for mime has resulted in very stiff 
examinations for mimeisthatists. 
Question 1: How, and with what features and facial con- 


have been appreciably reduced by 
the fact that British agriculture is 
now protected mainly through 
domestic price supports, the effect 
of which on British production is 
such that open market prices have 
been depressed. 

Furthermore, some of these pre- 
ferences—as, for example, in the 
case of butter—are specific and 
not ad valorem, so that their value 
compared with pre-war has de- 
clined because of the general fall 
in the value of money. 

The position, then, is that our 
guaranteed preferences on butter, 
cheese, eggs, condensed milk, milk 
powder, cream and live poultry, 
the de facto preferences we have in 
the case of a number of other pro- 
ducts, and our general right of free 
entry into the British market, are 
still of value, but they have not 
the same value as when they were 
negotiated, 


SS 


tortions would you suggest to an audience a deaf boilermaker 


who, while riding a camel through a birch wood near 
Mullingar, meets a grocer in football shorts on his way to 
visit his godmother in Navan? The grocer is singing Cailin 
deas cruite na mBo, and sucking a peppermint. His father is 
a postman in Tuam. 

—BEACHCOMBER in the Daily Express. 


AS long as war is regarded as wicked it will always have its 
fascinations. When it is looked upon as vulgar it will cease 
to be popular. 
—OscaR WILDE. 
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“Vm a good bey now,” 
says this popular singer 


The Return 
ot 
Josef Locke 


DOUGLAS ENEFER 


HE 6ft. 2in. of Mr. Josef 

Locke strode purposefully 

into the hotel lounge. His suit 
was nearly black, his eyes were 
brightly blue and his crisply curl- 
ing hair had little threads of grey 
among the brown. 

I} thought he looked a fine 
figure of a man and him pushing 
forty and owing the income-tax 
£28,000 and having no home to 
lay his poor head. 

Three years ago Mr. Locke 
was commanding £1,000 a week 
and getting shut of it so fast he 
was having writer’s cramp auto- 
graphing cheques. 

It was around this time that we 
first met on a big night in a little 
bar and Mr. Locke was full of 
Irish blarney and Scotch whiskey 
and developing a circumference of 
aldermanic proportions. 

But now he has lost his circum- 


Condensed from 


ference and his money and his 
Chinese-carpeted houses in St. 
Anne’s-on-Sea. He has also lost the 
cadgers and the spongers and is 
finding out who his real friends 
are. 

Over a chilled whiskey sour Mr. 
Lecke said he went out to Holly- 
wood not because he wanted to 
quit England but because his wife 
wanted to go there. He paused, 
nibbling a pronged orange-ring. 
“A man’s wife wants him to do 
something or to buy something 
amd you start by saying no and 
finish by saying yes. "Tis the way 
things have always been with me.” 

Having eaten the orange-ring 
Mr. Locke used the little stick to 
probe his strong teeth. 

“You'd better be different now 
—in more ways than one,” I said. 

“*Tis right you are. I have told 
the people in the business I am 
going to be a good boy from now 
on.” 


“ Why did you come back?” 

“Ah—I couldn’t stand being in 
California at all. Before I went my 
voice cracked-up and I had to have 
a big operation to put it right. 
That set me back 300 guineas and 
the specialist said I couldn’t sing 
for a year.” 

He peered into the cloudy 
depths of the whiskey sour. “I used 
to lie about in the sun at Long 
Beach day after day with nothing 
to do. It was dreadful. Then I got 
my voice back and sang in night 
spots on The Strip and even in 
Carnegie Hall in New York. But 
I didn’t like America. Those boys 
are too rough for me. Anyway, 
let’s face it, I didn’t do anything 
big there.” 


the Empire News 
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Mr. Locke finally returned to 
Ireland. “My two houses were 
sold in my absence and the income- 
tax got the money,” Mr. Locke 
said. “ But that still leaves me 
owing twenty-eight grand and me 
with no capital to pay it. Why, a 
fellow walked on the stage at 
Oxford and slapped a writ at me 
for all that tax. And me shivering 
all over with the Asian flu . 

We went in to lunch and ‘Mr. 
Locke ate smoked salmon with 
enthusiasm and remembered the 
past with regret but not with 
bitterness. 

After sitting around in Ireland 
getting steadily more desperate he 
came back to England. “I was 
trying to get hold of some money 
owing to me,” Mr. Locke said. 
His mouth twisted faintly under 
the reddish moustache. “I hadn’t 
a chance—but I got offers of work 
and here I am back in the business 
again.” 

He stabbed a ringed finger 
towards me. “ The funny thing is 
I am singing now not so much 
for the money—TI’ll have to pay 
most of it away—but because now 
I love to work. It wasn’t always 
quite like that.” 

He sighed and repeated he was 
bent on being a good boy now. 


They'd like to, but— 


I said: “Don’t push that too 
far. People like you partly because 
you're a...” I let the rest drift 
with the offshore current. 

“You mean because Im a 
character,” said he amiably. 

“ Maybe. Don’t start being too 
humble.” 

Mr. Locke’s eyes glowed. “ That 
Pll never be. But Ill work and 
behave properly to the show 
people who’ve been so good to me 
since I got back.” 

Darkness crept in from the 

uiet sea and died in the blaze of 
lights along the seven-mile Black- 
pool front and I went into the 
Palace Theatre to watch Mr. Josef 
Locke making his come-back. 

If the size of the audience at 
the fading end of a season is any 
kind of yardstick it could be a big 
return. 

I went through the stage-door 
to mention this to him in my 
kind-hearted way, but a neat, 
grey-haired woman beat me to it. 

She stared up at him and said 
coolly: “Now, at last, you can 
really sing, Joe.” 

She was eighty years old and 
had just come from Dublin and 
it was the first time he had seen 
her in five years. She was his 
mother... 


BENEDICTINE, talking of angels recently, told what he 
admitted to be an apocryphal story of St. Teresa of Avila, 
who had a vision of the Cherubim. With characteristic courtesy 
she asked them to sit down. 
“We'd like to,” said one Cherub, “but we haven’t the 


wherewithal.” 


[" takes you to make an argument. 


—TED KAVANAGH in The Universe. 





A revealing study of Man—and a blonde—in the 
departure lounge of an airport 


We Just Stood Around 
and Moped 


DAVID 


SHALL never again believe 
those desert-island stories in 
which a motley band of cast- 

aways create Utopia out of a few 
empty salmon tins, a box of hair- 
clips and a Boy Scout’s penknife. 
People don’t react that way when 
confronted by the basic realities of 
life. 

I know that Ibsen, Strindberg 
and others have said this sort of 
thing before, but I have seen it 
for myself in the departure lounge 
of a certain airport not a hundred 
flying hours from Dublin. 

We were standing there, all 
twenty-nine of us, like so many 
coiled springs, tensed and ready 
to sap into instant action as soon 
as the traffic girl even looked like 
saying: “ Will all passengers . . .” 

Not that anyone would have 
guessed this from our nonchalant 
attitude. Competitors in the tarmac 
rat race always conceal their true 
form behind masks of careless 
indifference. 

Nail-biting, the crouched start, 
or ostentatious displays of in- 
firmities are strictly outside the 
rules. At the “ Off ” it’s every man 


HAYES 


for himself and never mind the 
blonde, unless you happen to have 
seen her husband kissing her good- 
bye at the air terminus. 

We should have known that 
something was wrong when the 
traffic girl didn’t skip hastily aside 
as she began her announcement. 
We flashed past, taking long 
strides to disguise our ground 
speed, but she just stood there 
smiling sardonically. 

When we came back, somewhat 
blown, she informed us that for 
“technical reasons,” the take-off 
would be “slightly” delayed. A 
further announcement, she said, 
would be made later. 

According to authors of the 
desert-island school of fiction, a 
party of adult men and women 
thus abruptly cut off from all 
human succour would have set 
about organising things. A natural 
leader would have emerged, under 
whose quiet and wise direction our 
little band would have turned it- 
self into a cosy community. Things 
didn’t turn out that way. 

At first, there was a semblance 
of chivalry amongst the menfolk. 


Condensed from Shell Aviation News 
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The anemic woman with the 
thtee large children was allowed 
to have one of the four comfort- 
able armchairs, In a more con- 
structive move, the blonde with 
the short skirt was offered another. 

Again, with that instinctive 
sense that deters decent mien from 
kicking cripples and unconscious 
opponents, no serious objection 
was raised to the third being taken 
by someone’s aged grandmother. 
There was only slight disappoint- 
ment when the man with the 
crutch appropriated the fourth 
without actually being asked. 

Those who comprised our 
pathetic little band might have 
been characters in an _ existen- 
tialist play. Everyone just stood 
around and moped. It’s difficult to 
mope in a confined space. To mope 
satisfactorily, one needs something 
to stare dully at. In our case the 
choice was rather limited. 


There was a framed copy of the 
aitline’s Conditions of Carriage 
(the only intelligible bits of which 
seemed to disclaim all liability for 
anything whether it happened or 
not); five optimistic posters show- 
ing the sort of places that other 
airlines flew to—safely, speedily 
and punctually; three timetable 
holders (empty); two doors marked 
respectively  “ Ladies—Dames ” 
and “ Gentlemen—Hommes ”; 
ourselves and the floor. 

There was also the blonde; but 
as by this time she had a dull stare 
also, there didn’t seem much poitt 
in giving her another. 

It is particularly irritating when 
one is staring dully at something, 
to find others mentally appropri- 


ating the same object. After a 
quarter of an hour, ownerships 
were well established. The greying 
matron in the ribbed stockings had 
the timetable holders, the lean and 
bronzed colonial type was in un- 
disputed possession of four posters 
and was inexorably taking the fifth 
from a pallid little man with a tc. 

I owned the Conditions of 
Carriage and was trying to pass 
them on to the blonde. She didn’t 
seem to want them, possibly 
because her own were better. 

After three-quarters of an hour, 
the traffic girl came back and had 
a look at us. It was a quick look, 
the kind a woman gives when she 
opens an oven door to see if the 
cake has fallen. Timetable holders, 
Conditions of Carriage, travel 
posters—all were ignored. We 
weren't forgotten after all. Some- 
where, someone had plans for us. 
A wild, unreasoning hope flared. 
“ They’re going to give us lunch,” 
said the pallid little man. 

Airlines provide four distinct 
types of meals. They are: (a) the 
“ free” ones served aloft on a tray 
that is a cross between an aptitude 
test and a haberdashery counter; 
(b) the stop-gap sort that are 
dished out when the flight is tech- 
nically late and the airline still 
hopes to beat the clock and get 
away with it; (c) the Public 
Relations kind that are served with 
liberal helpings of charm and 
apologies, and (d) the kind that 
passengers think they are entitled 
to—d la carte and the best of good 
luck ! 

Silence fell. Then followed a 
low rumbling sound as of distant 





thunder. Several moments passed 
before we recognised it for what 
it was—a chorus of borborygms 
from twenty-nine assorted stom- 
achs, each getting ready to play 
hell with every rule in the high 
protein code. The reverberations 
must have been heard as far away 
as the Station Superintendent’s 
office, for a minute later a male 
traffic person appeared. 

He strode to the exit door, 


— Ks 


turned and regarded us with casual 
cynicism, like an Australian sheep- 
dipper as he rolls up his sleeves. 

“The company,” he said, “ is 
glad to announce that your flight 
is ready to take off. All aboard 
please.” 

He didn’t skip aside. Like the 
sheepdipper, he knew that, having 
been through it before, we 
wouldn’t make as much of a splash 
this time. 


Left-handed Compliment? 

[_LEFT-HANDED people aren’t usually so well catered for as the 
customer of the bank which recently provided him withea 

left-handed cheque-book. 
This is the result of his continual complaint that ordinary 


cheques are inconvenient. 


He discovered 


that banks in 


America provide on request specially printed cheques for the 
left-handed, that is with the stubs on the right. 
Apparently with ordinary cheques left-handed writers tend 
to smudge them, especially if the stub is filled in first. 
NOTE.—The special cheques bring an extra charge. They 


cost considerably more to print. 


—Belfast Telegraph. 


BOXER explaining his defeat by a smaller man: “He only 
came up to my chin—but he came up too often.” 





Even though we have had 7,000 visitors at Ayot 
St. Lawrence, with consequent loss of privacy— 


I Like Living in 


Shaw’s House 


C. J. CASSERLEY 


HAW’S Corner is not the ugly 
house it is conventional to 
accuse Shaw of having lived in. 
It is a comfortable, solid family 
house that was built as a rectory. 

It is large by modern standards : 
on the ground floor there are three 
large rooms and a good-sized hall, 
apart from the kitchens; on the 
first floor, six bedrooms and a 
bathroom, and four more bedrooms 
on the top floor. 

The few rooms that the Shaws 
themselves used were tolerably 
decorated, but as the downstairs 
ones are open to the public we do 
not use them, so their decoration 
was not very much help to us. 

The rooms my wife and I do 
use—the kitchens and all the 
rooms on the two floors above— 
give us quite enough space, but 
their condition when we first saw 
them a year ago had to be seen to 
be believed. 

The local decorator, who did a 
few urgently necessary jobs for 
us, remarked one day that the last 
time any serious work was done on 
the house was when he was an 
apprentice before the first world 


war. I could well believe it. We 
have turned the kitchen into our 
dining-room while the old scul- 
lery has become our kitchen. 

Both were painted an appalling 
shade of brown half-way up the 
wall, with an indescribable dried 
egg above that. This “ colour 
scheme” extended over most of 
the passages and staircases, and 
even into some of the secondary 
rooms. The paint had worn off in 
the others, so I do not know what 
they had been like; but the brown 
was enough to send any self- 
respecting house-hunter running. 

The scullery was painfully old- 
fashioned, with a great brown 
copper in the corner and pipes 
straggling all over the walls. It is 
amazing what a bit of paint will 
do, but I cannot help thinking that 
it might have done as much for 
Shaw’s unfortunate staff about 
thirty years ago. The fault is 
hardly his, though, for in the 
forty-four years that he lived at 
Shaw’s Corner, he never once went 
through the door leading from the 
hall to the back staircase and 
kitchens. 


Condensed from The Listener 
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The thing that overcame all 
these drawbacks for us and which 
makes Shaw’s Corner such a 
delightful place is its position. 
Although I am only an hour from 
my office just off Fleet Street, we 
are deep in the country, three 
miles from the nearest bus stop. 
We have four acres of charming 
garden, and from our drawing- 
room window we can see due south 
towards London for nearly five 
miles. There is only one rooftop 
in sight. 

The four acres were kept in 
order during Shaw’s lifetime by 
three gardeners. After he died, the 
National Trust caretaker strove 
heroically to keep weeds at bay 
for the five years before we 
arrived; but now they have come 
in like the tide, and I hate to 
think how much time and money 


I have to spend on Keeping every- 
thing under control. This is worth 
while, however, for the garden can 


look really beautiful—the deep 
green lawns and great high trees 
combine to create an atmosphere 
of serenity. 

When we rented the house we 
were obliged under the lease to 
open it on Saturday afternoons 
only, but we soon found that the 
public turned up on Sundays any- 
way, so we stayed open then as 
well. It is just not possible to close 
the door to 100 people in one day. 
You spend so much time opening 
it to say that you are closed, that 
you might as well leave it open. 

Then we decided that we would 
open seven days a week from 
April to September, and it has 
been quite successful. 


We get parties from schools, 
women’s institutes, townswomen’s 
guilds and so on, while at week- 
ends we are busy with family 
parties, and, oddly enough, motor- 
rally drivers. 

All this activity has made non- 
sense of our private lives. My 
wife has two young children and 
a large house to look after while 
I have my career to think about. 
For all that, it has been worth it, 
and now we so love the house that 
we should hate to leave it. Since 
we came here over a year ago, we 
have had about 7,000 visitors. 


Foreigners particularly are good 
value for money, especially those 
who refuse to understand that the 
house is in private occupation, and 
not a national shrine to Shaw. 
Germans can never understand 
this; we had one charmer who 
stamped round telling the twenty- 
odd people who were in the house 
at the time that they should all be 
ashamed for letting the house be 
desecrated in this way. 


Indians have a habit of standing 
soulfully in the corner of a room 
staring fixedly at some inoffensive 
object, as if they are listening to 
it telling them of the things it has 
seen and heard. Russians arrive in 
coach loads, complete with wives 
and children. Totally uninhibited, 
they camp all over the lawns, their 
children playing leap-frog with 
ours while their parents go over 
the house in small inquiring 
groups. 

Twelve months ago, neither my 
wife nor I knew much about 
Shaw. Like most of our genera- 
tion, we had seen two or three 
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films of his plays and some stage 
productions as well, but his full 
impact had passed before we be- 
came interested in him. Now, all 
that is changed. You cannot talk 
about someone every day for a 
year, often to people who knew 
him well, without getting to know 
him fairly well yourself. 

We have not the fanatical 
devotion of some of our visitors, 
but I admit to a strong, if some- 
times critical, admiration. I dis- 
agree vigorously with his political 
views, for example, which I regard 
as pessimistic and misguided. 
But I can find nothing in him that 
is not fascinating. 

Many people who come and 
talk to us about Shaw think that 
he was mean. This was not so, 
though he had a short answer for 
anyone who tried to make a fool 
of him. On anniversaries of his 
birth and death I get letters from 


people asking me to place flowers 
before the portrait Augustus John 
did of him. 

These people have been helped 
by Shaw in various ways, but 
little was said of it while Shaw was 
alive. Shaw fostered the legend 
that he was a mean old skinflint, 
for he knew that the sinner gets 
more publicity than the saint, and 
he needed publicity because he 
was a professional writer. 

The effect Shaw has had on 
various people is _ constantly 
brought home to us. There are 
more people than I would have 
thought possible who come to the 
house every year on a kind of 
annual pilgrimage. We have met 
several of them twice already; they 
came in 1956 after we moved in, 
and have been over again this 
year. There is one woman who 
comes over from America every 
year. 


WHEN Monaghan-born Thomas Lipton was a youngster, he 

spent much time in his father’s grocery store and wit- 
nessed, with disapproval, the elder Lipton’s lack of showman- 
ship. One day he watched unhappily as his father attempted 
to sell a customer a half-dozen eggs. After the customer had 


The Lipton Touch 


gone, he said: 


“Father, you should let mother sell the eggs.” 

“Why?” asked the father in surprise. 

“Well,” replied the future millionaire, “ mother’s hands are 
a lot smatler than yours, and the eggs would look bigger.” 


“ WHat are we having for tea, Mary?” 

“ Sponge cake, dear. I sponged the eggs from Mrs. 
Farrell, the flour from Mrs. Casey, and the sugar from Mrs. 
O’Hara.” 





Are You the Pertect 
Husband ? 


JOAN HAYES 


1. Do you leave your dirty socks— (b) Have it in bed—but insist 
(a) One each side of the bed- on coming downstairs to 
room floor? collect your tray when she 
(b) Somewhere on the stairs? has it ready? 
(c) In the bath? (c) Make a point of not cniticis- 
ing her cooking when she 
2. Do you beat your wife— brings you uf your tray? 
(a) Every day? 
(b) Once a week? 5. How often do you take her 
(c) Only when you are bored? out— 
(a) For her birthday? 
3. Do you come home at I a.m.? (b) For her birthday and at 
(a) Every night? Christmas? 
(b) About twice a week? (c) Never? 
(c) Six times a week? 
6. Do you help with the washing- 
4. If your wife is ill, do you— u 
(a) Offer to get up for your (a) Once a year? 
breakfast? (b) Regularly every month? 


Condensed from Humour Variety 
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(c) Only occasionally when you (c) Take it from her and use tt 
are too lazy to go to the for holding screws, etc.? 
bathroom to wash your 


hands in the normal way? 9. What do you give her for 


Christmas? 
A hine? 
7. How much pocket-money do ft) pee = 
you give her for clothes, (c) An alarm clock? 
etc. 
(a) 2/6 a week? 10. When your mother-in-law 
(b) 2/- a week? calls, do you 


a) Ask her to come into the 
(c) 6d. a week? (a) nied 


_ (b) Greet her at the door wear- 
8. If she buys a new hat you don’t ing your hat and coat and 
particularly like, do you— explain you are just going 
(a) Teil her to go and change it out? 
for something else? (c) Allow your wife to go out 
(b) Take it off her head and and talk to her in the garden? 
throw it in the fire? (Answers at foot of page) 


Put His Foote in It 
ME- and Mrs. Newrich warned the new footman to be careful 
with his grammar when announcing visitors. 
A few days later Mr. Foote and his two daughters called on 


Mr. and Mrs. Newrich, and the footman pompously 
announced them: “ Mr. Foote and the two Misses Feet.” 


NOTHING makes a child worse-behaved than belonging to a 
neighbour. 


THE PERFECT HUSBAND: YOUR SCORE 


Allow three points for each correct answer and tot up your result : — 

1. (c). 2. (c). 3. (b). 4. (a). 5. (b). 6. (b). 7. (a). 8. (a). 9. (a). TO. (a). 

If you score 30.—In this pleasant atmosphere of give and take, yours 
must be the perfect marriage—but be careful not to let your partner 
take an unfair advantage of your leniency. 

24-27.—Very good, but still shows a tendency on your part to spoil 
her. 

21.—Hmmm .. . you are not pulling your weight as a husband. 
Don’t be surprised if she sulks occasionally. Give her a cigarette once 
in a while. 





PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


The first albino turkeys came 
into this country as eggs in an 
overcoat pocket 





Christmases 
are 


Always White 


TURKEY CALLS LOUDLY ... A 

small, grey-haired woman runs 
across the lawn and smiles . . . and 
for her it’s like a white (turkey) 
Christmas every day. 

In fact, it’s Christmas all the year 
round for wealthy grandmother 
Mrs. Eileen Gallagher, who breeds 
white turkeys as a paying hobby. 
On three acres of land at Tallaght, 
County Dublin, she fusses over 
her flock of 400 as if they were 
children. 

Nothing is too good for them. 
They get a balanced, scientifically 
studied diet, which even includes 
broken biscuits from her husband’s 
factory. She says: “For the first 
eight months they have to be 
watched and petted, but after that 
they fend for themselves.” 

Four years ago a white turkey was 
a zoo exhibit in the Republic. The 
Government did not allow them to 
be imported. Now there are thou- 
sands. The albino turkey has caught 
on. The Government smiles on 
them. There is an experimental 
breeding station at Athenry, County 
Galway. 


The first came in from Britain as 
eggs in Mrs. Gallagher’s overcoat 
pocket. She says: “I was on a 
holiday there and saw some white 
turkeys. I decided I must have some 
eggs.” 

Every holiday after that she did 
the same thing. And in this way 
the white turkey population rose. 

Says she: “My price never 
changes. It’s 5s. 6d. a Ib. for cocks 
and 6s. for hens. If people do not 
pay that they don’t get the birds. 
I am only interested in the Irish 
trade and I only do it as a hobby.” 

—Daily Express. 


His Mother a foyce 
FIIGHTEEN YEARS AGO, WHEN RE- 

turning from New York on board 
the German liner Europa, I was 
seated at a table in the smoking- 
room with two Irish companions 
when we were joined by two Ameri- 
cans whose acquaintance we had 
made in the same room, over a 
glass, a couple of nights before. 

One of these American fellow- 
travellers was Adolphe Menjou, the 
film star. Standing up to make room 
for the newcomers, one of my com- 
panions, a fluent Irish speaker, 
spoke to the other two of us in Irish 
to suggest how we should place our 
visitors. We both responded with 
a word or two in Irish, but imagine 
our amazement when Menjou 
joined in—also in Irish—to thank 
us for our courtesy. 

One of my companions asked: 
“Ts it possible that you talk Irish?” 
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Menjou replied: “ Why not? Prob- 
ably I know more Irish than you 
do.” 

I asked Menjou where he got his 
Irish, and he answered straightway : 
“From my mother; she was a Joyce 
from the heart of Connemara.” As 
far as I can remember, I think he 
said she came from near Letter- 
frack. She met and married Men- 
jou’s father in the region of the 
Pyrenees, the Basque country. 

Menjou told us he knew every 
road in Connemara, and before the 
party broke up that night he proved 
this under the close questioning of 
one of the Irishmen who knew that 
district well. 

—A.E.M. in the Irish Times. 


Waiting for the Lapwing 

™ "THE PAST,” SAID Britt O’Dwy Er, 
ex-Mayor of New York. “ My 

God, the past takes me all the way 

back to when I was a boy in Ire- 

land. My mother was a teacher and 

my father was a teacher. 

“My father took me through 
quadratic equations, logarithms, 
trigonometry. He taught me what 
was called natural philosophy— 
physics, we call it now. He was de- 
lightful. Inclined planes, gravity, 
and all that, and he made it inter- 
esting. I loved Addison and Steele, 
and [ll tell you something else—I 
loved the world of trees and bogs 
and starry nights. 

“TI read Locke and Bellamy, and 
I went to Salamanca—my mother 
wanted me to be a priest—and I 


read about Drake and Magellan and \ 


Cortes and Columbus, and the 
racketeers called pirates. And I 
read about Marco Polo and Tam- 


erlane—buying protection all along 
the way. 

“I remember I was sitting one 
night with my father. We had our 
guns, and we were waiting for the 
lapwing to come at dusk. They flap 
in, and you shoot. And my father 
said: ‘ What would you like to be 
when you grow up?’ 

“And I said: ‘A schoolteacher.’ 

“*But you’re going to have to 
make up your mind,’ said my father, 
keeping an eye out for the lapwing. 
‘Nothing we can do for you here 
can compare with the United States 
of America. In the U.S.A., you'll 
either be a bum or a man. Stay 
here, if you’re crazy,’ he said. ‘ All 
the girls will stay here; the boys 
will go to the U.S.A.’” 

—PuiLip HAMBURGER in the New 

Yorker. 


He Has a Future 


E RAIN SWEEPS DOWN FROM THE 
Mourne Mountains; the sea rolls 
in but once a day, and then for 
mever more than an hour. More 
Irish than Ireland is Blackrock, the 
mile-long village in County Louth. 
And as Irish as Blackrock is Niall 
Carroll. He is forty-six. And he is 
brother of playwright Paul Vincent 
Carroll. 

Wanton Tide, recently performed 
at Dublin’s Abbey Theatre, is his 
first play. Until now, he has been 
at the other side of the footlights 

. . a @ CTitic. 

And, not surprisingly, his play is 
based on Blackrock. The theme: a 
scheme to attract more visitors to 
the village by building a swimming 
pool.. Three rival factions in the 
village want it on their ground. 
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Like his brother, Niall has a gift 
for characterisation and facile dia- 
logue. Also like his brother, he is 
not afraid to tilt at established in- 
stitutions. But there the comparison 
ends. 

He tells me that he put aside a 
more serious idea to write Wanton 
Tide. Its theme: the deterioration 
in morals that comes from easy 
money. He says: “Society can 
crash if it does not have a better 
sense of values.” 

Summing up: I think Carroll 
has a future in the theatre if he 
broadens his horizons. 

—Sunday Express. 


The Bachelor Explains 


DWIN O’CONNOR HAS NO CHIL- 
dren of his own. A large, blond, 

congenial bachelor in his thirties, he 
lives in a small apartment on Bos- 
ton’s Beacon Hill. 

“TI like children of my friends,” 
he said recently, in explaining the 
origin of his latest work, Benjy. 
Sometimes I tell them tales, such 
as one about a man whose head 
was made of mud and who had to 
wear waterproof hats to prevent the 
head from melting. But there are 
children and children. .. .” 

On the subject of politics and his 
The Last Hurrah, he finds it neces- 
sary to correct a good many popular 
impressions. He did not specifically 
intend the book to represent Bos- 
ton, or the hero to stand for the 
former Governor of Massachusetts, 
James M. Curley. 

O’Connor does not consider him- 
self a learned student of politics; 
for many of the book’s most savoury 
political scenes, he drew on his 


CRUELLEST PROFESSION? 


DOWN at the New York 

docks | found myself among 
the Dublin Players when they 
arrived aboard the “ America” 
to start their tour of thirty-six 
States. 

One of the fourteen is Sean 
O’Casey'’s blue-eyed, young 
daughter Shivaun (she has suc- 
cumbed to the English spelling 
for this tour). 

Attractive, laughing - faced 
Shivaun is playing in one of her 
father’s plays—“ just a bit part,” 
she said—as a sewing-machine 
woman in “juno and the 
Paycock ”’. 

But her real job is stage 
manager. “My father gave me 
the advice to steer clear of the 
stage. The stage is the cruellest 
profession, he always says. 

“He wanted me to be a 
doctor. So I’ve made a com- 
promise. | steer clear of it 
when the curtain is up. And if 
any of the cast fall over, | ban- 
dage them up.” 

—Daily Express. 


His mail has been 


imagination. 
weirdly various, including one sug- 


gestion that on his tombstone 
“should never be carved ‘ Beloved 
Spokesman of the Irish Race’.” 

Son of a doctor in Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, O’Connor is a gradu- 
ate of Notre Dame (1939), where 
he much admired the English teach- 
ing, and is a devout Catholic. He is 
a constant re-reader of classics (he 
refers often to Dickens, and last 
summer went through the works of 
Turgenev), and also keeps well up 
on modern letters. 


Among his favourite contem- 
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poraries are T. S. Eliot, Evelyn 

Waugh, Ernest Hemingway, James 

F. Powers and J. D. Salinger. 
—Newsweek. 


Farewell, My Beard... 


AFTER A YEAR OF WEARING A BEARD 

in varying stages of growth, 
actor Patrick McGoohan has shaved 
it off. To startled friends who walk 
past, cutting him dead in his 
strange clean-shaven state, he is 
saying: “No more beards for me.” 

McGoohan developed a bristly 
jaw for his first film for the Rank 
Organisation, High Tide at Noon. 
He let it grow into a fierce stubble 
for his next, Hell Drivers, and, 
finally, let it come into full bloom 
for his current picture, The Gypsy 
and the Gentleman. 

It is a clean sweep. With the 
beard, vows McGoohan, will go 
assumed accents—Canadian for 
High Tide at Noon, Irish for Hell 
Drivers and a form of Dorsetshire 
for The Gypsy and the Gentleman. 

“From now on I want to play 
myself,” says McGoohan. 

The question remains—will his 
fans, impressed by his trenchant 
playing of villains, and directors, 
sorely in need of men who can put 


his pungent note of evil into a part, 
allow him to reform? 
—Gong Beats. 


Umberto ?>—Not Likely! 
[DUBLIN-BORN HUBERT VALENTINE 

is not only a singer of note. He 
is also possessed of a mildly vol- 
canic energy. Reading between the 
bar lines I gathered that both have 
boosted him to a comfortable artis- 
tic status in America. 

Exile has put a warm glow into 
Hubert’s home thoughts from 
abroad. The old place is uppermost 
in his mind; and if there’s anything 
he can do to further the national 
interests, it’s willing he is to do it. 

But the artist has his problems. 
“A few years back,” said Hubert, 
“I made my début with an Italian 
opera company, the La Scala, in 
Philadelphia.” 

“ Good for you,” I said. “ It must 
be quite a trick for an Irishman to 
sing with an Italian company.” 

Hubert began to exhibit mildly 
volcanic symptoms. 

“Know what they wanted to 
do?” he said. “Change my Chris- 
tian name to Umberto. Umberto! 
Can you beat it?” 

—FRANK LEE in the Evening 
Herald. 


ya 


‘THE two things that a healthy person hates most between 
heaven and hell are a woman who is not dignified and a 
man who is. 


—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Ow is it that at college reunions you find that your class- 
mates have got so stout and bald they hardly recognise you? 


—Father Mathew Record. 





Mr. fustice Brennan’s success story began 
in County Roscommon 


He Sits on America’s 


Highest Bench 


JACK ALEXANDER 


ILLIAM JOSEPH BRENNAN, 

Jr., a son of Irish immi- 

grants, at fifty-one is the 
youngest member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Without any detectible effort or 
exercise of influence, Brennan has 
managed to attract the favour of 
governmental executives. Although 
he has never been active in party 
politics, he is Democrat; all his 
appointments have come from 
officeholders of the opposite poli- 
tical faith. 

The first two came from 
Republican Governor Alfred E. 
Driscoll, of New Jersey. In 1949 
Driscoll persuaded Brennan to 
accept a Superior Court judgeship 
and, in 1952, made him an asso- 
ciate justice of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court. Late in 1956 
President Eisenhower, Republican, 
elevated Brennan to the nation’s 
highest court to fill a vacancy left 
by the resignation of Associate 
Justice Sherman Minton. 

To the hard-pressed Court, 
Associate Justice Brennan brought 
judicial experience, a kind of 
youthful buoyancy and a strong 


_mental fact 


back which enabled him to assume 
more of the work load than is 
normally allotted to a neophyte. 
He also brought a viewpoint which, 
in cases involving the Bill of 
Rights, usually aligned him with 
the liberal wing of the Court, the 
veterans of which are Justices 
William O. Douglas and Hugo L. 
Black. 

The swiftly running Brennan 
saga owes its origin to the unsenti- 
that, for its more 
spirited youngsters, County Ros- 
common can get deadly dull. It 
lies inland, well away from the 
challenge of the seas. There are 
sheep to be herded, a little iron ore 
and coal to be mined and crop- 
lands to be tilled; and there is 
some fine fishing in Roscommon’s 
lakes. But for an adventurous 
young man there is little in 
Roscommon. 

Such a young man was William 
Joseph Brennan, the future father 
of a future Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States. In 1893, when he was 
twenty years old, the first Bill 
Brennan came to the United 


Condensed from the Saturday Evening Post 
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States. He stood just under six 
feet and was brawny and muscular. 
His educational background was 
decidedly skimpy. 

In his early years he relied, 
necessarily, upon his muscles. His 
first job was that of firing the 
boiler of a liquorice factory in 
Trenton. Then he shifted to 
Newark. For a long time after 
moving to Newark, Brennan shov- 
elled coal into the furnace of the 
big Ballantine brewery and he took 
an active interest in the affairs of 
Local 55 of the International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Engin- 
eers and Oilers, American Federa- 
tion of Labour. The burgeon- 
ing organised-labour movement 
aroused his sympathies, and was to 
hold them even after he had left its 
ranks and moved into a white- 
collar job. 

When it became apparent that 


Local §5 was being mismanaged, 
a small group of rebels turned to 
Brennan for leadership. 

Brennan came out of the intra- 
mural scrap as business manager 
of the local and as its delegate to 


the Essex County Trades and 
Labour Council, and his repu- 
tation as a capable man of honesty 
gradually widened. He stuck to 
his shift in the boiler room of the 
brewery and attended to his union 
duties at night. 

Brennan, just after the century 
had turned, accepted an invitation 
to dine at the home of a fellow 
engineer, whose wife’s niece from 
Ireland, a Miss Agnes McDermott, 
was currently living under their 
roof. 

Brennan and Miss McDermott 


were attracted to each other 
immediately on discovering that 
both were from Roscommon. The 
spark flamed when they discovered 
further that they had been reared 
within five miles of each other 
without either being aware of the 
other’s existence. 

Miss McDermott became Mrs. 
Brennan in 1903. The Brennans’ 
first child was a girl, Katherine. 
The second, in 1906, was a boy. 
He was baptised “ William Joseph 
Brennan, Jr.” There were four 
boys and four girls. Mrs. Brennan 
succeeded in stretching her hus- 
band’s wages far enough to feed, 
clothe and house the big family. 
Shortly, the growing strength of 
the labour vote, plus the honesty 
and ability of her husband, com- 
bined to ease the family’s 
economic position. 

At a special election late in 1917 
the Newark electors voted to 
abandon the mayor-and-council 
form of government. They substi- 
tuted for it a form under which 
the legislative and executive 
powers were to be vested in five 
commissioners, who, on being 
elected, were to decide among 
themselves who was to head each 
of five commissions. Brennan, 
running as a representative of 
labour, showed a surprising popu- 
larity in the balloting, finishing 
third on a list of eighty-six 
candidates. 

In the organising of the new 
government he was chosen Direc- 
tor of Public Safety. This gave 
him rule over the police, fire and 
licence departments, three of the 
most fertile municipal fields for 





HE SITS ON 


graft if a man is a grafter. No one 
ever accused Brennan of grafting. 
His political appeal grew and grew. 
He was re-elected m 1921, 1925 
and 1929, in the latter two elec- 
tions topping the poll. 

The elder Brennan’s faith in 
hard work was impressed early 
and deeply upon his sons. As a 
result, Bill, Jr., was a veteran 
toiler when he graduated from 
grade school. In his two last years 
he had been a butcher boy. After 
school hours he put in four hours 
at the store, and on Saturdays he 
worked a full day. During vaca- 
tions he worked at the store six 
full days a week. 

In young Bill Brennan’s mind 
there was never any indecision 
about what he wanted to be. He 
chose the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for liberal arts, and Harvard 
for law. In the fall of 1925 he 
matriculated at Penn. The younger 
Brennan switched for his second 
and third years to Penn’s Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce. 
When he graduated, with honours, 
in 1928 he had a _ bachelor-of- 
science degree and a wife, whom 
he had married a week before 
Commencement. She was Marjorie 
Leonard, of East Orange, New 
Jersey, whom he had first met at a 
tea dance when he was in high 
school. 

After his graduation from Har- 
vard Law School, in 1931, 
Brennan’s pursuit of fortune con- 
tinued to be an obstacle race run 
at high speed. At the time, a full 
year as a law clerk was required 
under Jersey regulations before 
one could take a bar examination. 
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During his 1930 vacation Brennan 
had clerked at Pitney, Hardin and 
Skinner, a Newark firm, one of the 
best known in the state. He now 
returned to the firm to finish his 
clerking, and early in 1932 took 
the examination and was admitted 
to the bar. 

In 1942 he was directly com- 
missioned a major in the Ordnance 
Department of the Army. 

Brennan’s rdle throughout the 
war was that of an expert in the 
labour and manpower fields. Word 
of the work he did for Ordnance 
in the field of munitions plants 
made him a sought-for staff officer. 
When the War ended he was a full 
colonel. 

On Brennan’s return to civilian 
life, his name was made part of 
his old firm’s name. It was now 
Pitney, Hardin, Ward and 
Brennan. Meanwhile the eye of 
Governor Driscoll was upon him. 
The governor had hit upon a 
policy of farming out promising 
young lawyers to judgeships in the 
lower courts. The idea was that 
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when vacancies in the higher 
courts occurred they could be 
filled with experienced men who 
were still vigorous. 

It worked nicely in Brennan’s 
case—too nicely in one sense, for 
within eight years after Driscoll 
had farmed him out to the Superior 
Court at $20,000 a year, he had 
risen to the state Supreme Court 
at $24,000 a year. In his present 
job Brennan’s salary is $35,000 a 
year. It is, of course, subject to the 
Federal income tax of about 
$10,000, and to a District of 
Columbia income tax of about 
$1,500. Brennan has a certain 
nostalgia for New Jersey, which 
levies no tax on income, but he 
has what he considers to be the 
most interesting job in the world. 

The Brennans live unpreten- 
tiously. They have three children. 
Besides eight-year-old Nancy, there 
are 2nd Lt. William Joseph 
Brennan, III, twenty-four, who is 


Light Reading 


now serving in the Marine Corps, 
and Hugh, twenty-one, a technical 
employee in an -aircraft plant. 
Hugh is married and the father of 
the justice’s only grandchild. 
Lieutenant Brennan is a graduate 
of Colgate, and on finishing as a 
marine intends to go to law school. 

The Brennans are cheerfully 
informal people and they make 
friends easily. Sometimes they 
make friends without knowing it, 
as the justice did last March in 
what must have been the most 
cordial traffic accident of the 
season, Brennan was on his way to 
work, A traffic light turned sud- 
denly from green to red. Brennan 
managed to stop in time, but a 
bus which was in the same lane 
didn’t. It skidded and bashed into 
the rear of Brennan’s car. Brennan 
put the bus driver at ease by say- 
ing, “Don’t worry about this 
thing. It happens every time there’s 
a rain, and it’s nobody’s fault.” 


[S reading in bed harmful? It is all right, says an oculist, so 
long as the book is straight in front of you and there is 
sufficient light. Leaning on your elbow and reading sideways 


can give you eye strain. 


Every room in which one sews or reads should have diffused 


light and direct light. 


Does strong light harm the eyes? No. Neither does sunlight. 


The fault in light is having it too weak and not too strong. 
When you are reading, the light should come from behind and 
preferably from the left. A 100-watt bulb in an electric reading- 
lamp is not too bright. 

—Irish News. 


“Wy did you put your hand in my pocket?” 

PICKPOCKET: “ Beg your pardon, sir. I am so absent- 
minded. I used to have a pair of pants just like those you are 
wearing. 





An Irish-born successor pays tribute to a great 
man’s contribution to the work of the I.L.O. 


A Soul Lives in 
This House 


E. J. PHELAN 


N the perspective of the twenty- 

five years that have elapsed since 

Albert Thomas, the first Direc- 
tor of the International Labour 
Office, died, his personality and 
his achievements have come into 
sharper focus. 

He had no part in shaping the 
constitution of the LL.O., but, 
nevertheless, it was he who en- 
dowed the institution with a char- 
acter and personality that have 
made it a major factor in the de- 
velopment of the world’s social 
history. 

Its authors thought of it as an 
instrument to remove certain 
barriers to social progress. Albert 
Thomas saw it as an instrument of 
far more positive action, through 
which the world might be mobi- 
lised in the battle against social 
injustice. 

When the I.L.O. was placed in 
his hands he translated the articles 
of its constitution into a structure 
designed to further the realisation 
of his vision. 

The League of Nations only 
came into operation nearly a year 
later; when Thomas began his task 


he had no model to follow. If he 
had done no more than weld into 
a coherent administration men of 
different nationalities with different 
traditions, different habits of 
thought, and different methods of 
work, his reputation as a great 
administrator would be secure. 

But that was the smallest part of 
his achievement. He saw from the 
outset that no international orga- 
nisation could succeed unless it 
was truly international in charac- 
ter. There must be no suspicion 
that it was amenable to national 
pressure from any source. 

By fighting before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice to defend 
the I.L.O.’s competence in agri- 
cultural matters, which had been 
called into question by his own 
(the French) Government, he set 
for all time a standard of the 
loyalty that international civil ser- 
vants owe to the institutions which 
it is their duty to serve. 

It was an act that required great 
political courage, but when France 
accepted without reserve the de- 
cision which the Court gave in his 
favour the principle of the inde- 


Condensed from Rotary Service 
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pendence of international civil ser- 
vants was solidly established. 

This was a great step forward, 
but it was still no more than a 
beginning. A central staff, inter- 
national in the true sense of the 
word, did not in itself constitute 
the I.L.O, Thomas saw the I.L.O. 
not as a bureaucracy but as a 
world-wide network of collabora- 
tion between the peoples of the 
world; a_ highly complicated 
mechanism in which governments, 
parliaments, civil servants, em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations 
al] had their parts to play; and it 
was this immense manifestation of 
international action which he 
planned to bring into being. 

Action on this scale was implicit 
in the constitution which govern- 
ments had ratified, but they seemed 
totally unaware of the obligations 
to which they had solemnly sub- 
scribed; civil servants regarded 
them as tiresome formalities; em- 
ployers and workers were uncon- 
scious of their rights and their 
duties; and the general public was 
wholly uninformed and completely 
ignorant of what was involved. 


That was the situation, not in 
one country but in all of the more 
than fifty States of which the orga- 
nisation was then composed. By 
prodigies of personal effort Thomas 
awoke the world from that apathy. 
He succeeded in a task that might 
well seem superhuman. 

But this great achievement was 
only a preliminary to a more im- 
portant, though less spectacular, 
effort. When the contacts between 
members and the organisation had 
been established, when governing 


body, conference and committees 
were holding their regular ses- 
sions, and all the parts of the 
machine had been geared together, 
the greatest task yet remained. 

The organisation must be made 
conscious of the objective to which 
its activities should be directed 
and its different organs must be 
prepared to undertake their appro- 
priate responsibilities. 

It was once said of the govern- 
ing body, in its early days, that it 
was not a body and that it did not 
govern, It was true that it had no 
corporate spirit and that Thomas 
dominated its discussions. A 
smaller man would have welcomed 
its subservience. But Thomas, with 
his vision of the future, deliber- 
ately inspired the governing body 
with a sense of its collective task 
and taught it to shoulder its re- 
sponsibilities. 

The conference was inclined in 
the beginning to limit itself strictly 
to its technical agenda. But there 
again he led it to take a wider view 
and to join with him in a general 
survey of the whole social scene 
and in the search for solutions of 
the new problems which social pro- 
gress was continually producing. 

Thomas possessed exceptional 
qualities of vision, intelligence, 
energy and determination, and he 
was endowed with great political 
skill and unusual powers of per- 
suasion. 

But to these were allied other 
qualities without which his effort 
could not have succeeded. The 
first was his passionate belief that 
only on the foundation of social 
justice could man build a peaceful 
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A SOUL LIVES 


world. The second was a tolerance 
like that which Abraham Lincoln 
possessed. And, like Lincoln, he 
was a supreme realist. No man was 
ever more tenacious of his own 
fundamental beliefs. He never con- 
cealed them and they inevitably 
aroused at times violent opposi- 
tion. Far from disliking such oppo- 
sition he welcomed it, partly be- 
cause he enjoyed a battle, but 
fundamentally because opposition 
evealed and defined the obstacles 
he must overcome. 

Opposition called forth his fight- 
ing spirit; but it neither irritated 
nor angered him, and he respected 
opinions that differed from his 
own when they were sincerely 
held. Hence, though he had had 
many adversaries, he had few 
enemies. 

His tolerance derived from his 


humanity. Humanity Thomas pos- 


sessed in the widest and truest 
sense of the word, and it was this 


Muriel’s Secret Wish 
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quality that enabled him to gain 
the confidence of people of all 
nations, colours and creeds. Walt 
Whitman painted a prophetic pic- 
ture of him when he wrote: 


I see ranks, colours, barbarisms, 
civilisations, 

I go among them, I mix indis- 
criminately, 

And I salute all the inhabitants 
of the earth. 


When the foundation stone of 
the I.L.O. building was laid Albert 
Thomas predicted: “A soul will 
live in this house which we are 
about to build.” 

In the twenty-five years that 
have elapsed since he died that 
prediction has been fulfilled. It 
will continue to be fulfilled as long 
as the [.L.O. keeps alive his 
memory and the human spirit 
refuses to abdicate before the chal- 
lenge of poverty and injustice in 
any corner of the earth. 


OST visitors to Ireland either kiss the Blarney Stone to 

bring them luck or go in search of shamrock. 

Actress Muriel Pavlow, on her first visit to Ireland, to film 
sequences for Pinewood’s Rooney, was given the Stuart Brooch 
“to rub and wish on” as soon as she stepped off the "plane. 

The brooch, a silver crown mounted over a pierced heart, 
is said to have been given to Flora Macdonald by Bonnie 


Prince Charles. 


It is also said to bring luck to people connected with the 
theatre and is often asked for to ensure the success of a first 
night. Actors and actresses call it the Brooch o: Courage. 

Its Irish guardian, Miss Sheila Mahoney, wanted the stars 
of Rooney to have a wish on it before it was sent back. 


—Film News. 


VERY man is a hero in his own home—until the guests have 


gone. 





I sat struggling against sleep, watching that 
straight, unwavering inked line . 


Night Vigil 


in Valentia 


A CORRESPONDENT 


SHOULD have been visiting 
friends in Cork during that 
weekend early in the 1930s if 

74 had not “ gone down”. 

Life at a cable station on the 
west coast of Ireland—the “ next ” 
parish to America—was remote 
and isolated, so that two days in 
Cork were a pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. But ’74, one of the four trans- 
atlantic cables which began their 
undersea journey to Newfound- 
land from our station, had taken a 
hand in things. 

A tiny fault in its insulating 
cover of gutta-percha had made it 
unworkable and we had lost con- 
tact with the station across the 
ocean. By means of our instru- 
ments we “placed” the faulty 
spot. It was in mid-Atlantic— 
1,000 miles away and 2,000 
fathoms (two and a quarter miles) 
deep. Not a flicker of life remained 
—and there is nothing so dead as 
an interrupted cable. 

Mid-Atlantic, a good deal to the 
north of the shipping routes, is a 
remote spot; a mere dot on the 
chart. Even when you arrive there, 
2,000 fathoms is a long way down. 
The fury of the waves never 
reaches down there, it is perpet- 
ually still and eternally dark. The 


weight of water is over three tons 
to the square inch where the 
cables lie bedded in the ooze of 
the seabed. 

A submarine cable is repaired by 
fishing it up to the surface and 
splicing-in new cable. There are 
many causes of faults. Slow cor- 
rosion of the sheathing wires, sub- 
marine earthquakes, and volcanoes, 
the steel-shod otter boards of a 
steam trawler all at various 
depths, do their share and, if you 
have the right sort of imagination, 
there’s always an enormous deep- 
sea monster as yet unknown to 
science. 

The cable-ship steams to and 
fro across the line of the cable 
(very accurately charted), towing a 
grapnel on the end of miles of steel 
hawser. Once the cable has been 
hooked, it may take many hours to 
haul it up through those 2,000 
fathoms in this gigantic form of 
angling. 

Three days before my week-end 
in Cork was due, I had to cancel it. 
Instructions had come from 
London that we were to start 
“ship-watch” on the interrupted 
cable from o600 hours G.M.T. on 
Saturday. 


We had not expected this. 


Condensed from The Times (London) 





A Service 


For Readers 


Enauiries which we receive from time to time indicate that 
there are a number of ways in which we can assist our readers living 


overseas. 


You may be planning a holiday in Ireland. If so, we can advise 
you on travel and hotel accommodation. We can make business 
appointments for you, put you in touch with doctors, solicitors and 
business houses. We can obtain quotations for you to purchase Irish 
tweeds, souvenirs, books, phonograph records and Irish songs and 
music, and other Irish-made commodities. 


We are often asked for facsimile copies of the Irish Declaration of 
Independence. We can get these for you. The other day we supplied 
a reader with a photostatic reproduction of a rare print which is in 
the possession of the National Library. 


Many a time readers contemplating a trip to Europe have asked 
us how they could usefully and economically spend a few days in the 


old land. 


These are some of the ways in which we may be helpful. So 
many people want to know so many things! Now we are going 
to deal with such requests in a more systematic manner than has 
been possible hitherto. 


We don’t claim to be infallible. We can’t promise to answer every 
question in full. But we shall do our best. Just write down your 
request on the coupon overleaf. Be sure to add your name and 
address and enclose a dollar bill. 


We shall make every effort to be helpful. 


THE IRISH DIGEST, 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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Cable-ships are relatively few and 
I had reckoned that none could be 
near the scene of the trouble in 
74. I didn’t know that the CS. 
“Lord K” was at sea, her cable 
tanks filled with new “ deep-sea” 
type cable, just loaded for trans- 
port to her Canadian base. 

From the moment when a cable- 
ship arrives “at the ground” the 
terminal shore stations commence 
a ship-watch. The “ dead ” cable 
is connected to instruments which 
will record the slightest electrical 
impulse. Men sit, day and night, 
never daring to take their eyes off 
the thin inked line, traced on rolls 
of tape, which records the slightest 
electric current. Immediately the 
cable is hauled aboard the ship and 
joined to the signalling apparatus 
a call is transmitted to the shore 
station. This call must be an- 
swered at once. 


In my day the human being was 
considered more reliable than any 
mechanical or electrical ap- 
paratus in detecting the ship’s call. 
Failure to observe a ship’s signal 
was a crime beyond contemplation. 

Cable-ships can only do their 
work in comparatively favourable 
weather—an infrequent occurrence 
in the Atlantic in mid-winter. 
Often days and weeks are spent, 
plunging and rolling in great scas, 
with the faulty cable lying down 
below, waiting to take instant ad- 
vantage of a lull. 

All of this I knew as I sat, strug- 
gling against sleep, watching that 
straight, unwavering inked line. A 
cable station never closes down en- 
tirely. But, at 3 a.m. on a Monday, 
when Europe and America have 


least to say to each other, there is 
not much activity. Only one of my 
colleagues was on watch with me 
in the half-darkened instrument 
room. 

We, were, perhaps, the only two 
waking people for many, many 
miles. The rest of the staff slept, 
while, beyond, the mountains and 
bogs of Kerry, with not a pin-point 
of light anywhere, were dark and 
desolate. Outside the station half 


a dozen electric lamps shone at the 


top of their iron standards and 
made the brightest spot in a hun- 
dred miles. 

A southerly gale was blowing, 
with ragged ciouds streaming 
across a watery moon lighting 
the white tops of seas that raced 
with a continuous swish along the 
shore. It was a bad night and I was 
glad, in spite of my lost weekend, 
to be in the quiet instrument room, 
where the only sounds were the 
half-minute clicks of the electric 
clock and the low hum of the gen- 
erator from the engine room, in- 
stead of pitching and heaving in 
the “ Lord K—” 1,000 miles to the 
west. 

Every two minutes the time was 
written on the tape of the ship- 
watch instrument. I had just 
scrawled “3.14 a.m.” when the 
ink-line showed the slightest devi- 
ation—a tiny kick only. Perhaps I 
had jarred the table slightly or, 
maybe, it was Earth-Currents— 
those mysterious electrical phen- 
omena which come from nowhere. 

As I watched, the siphon tube 
(through which the ink flowed to 
mark that continuous line) moved 
again—more definitely. The move- 
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ments of the glass siphon became 
greater and more staccato; and, 
then, a recognisable swaying and 
sprawling across amd across the 
tape. It was the call-sign of my 
cable station! 

A thousand miles away a drip- 
ping cable had broken surface from 
more than two miles down and a 
call had been transmitted through 
it to test my watchfuiness. I 
replied to the ship’s -signal. 

Within a matter of minutes the 
instrument room seemed full of 


people, dressing-gowns and over- 
coats thrown over their night 
attire. The “Old Man” was there 
with his assistant and the chief sta- 
tion electrician. When a ship called 
from out in the Atlantic everyone 
sprang to action. 

My job was done. In the diary I 
wrote the words, “3.18 a.m. Spoke 
to ship on ’74.” 

Other people took charge from 
that point. Maybe I would get my 
weekend in Cork in three weeks’ 
time. 


$s 


Beards, Kisses and Women 
Why do young men grow beards? The first man I met was 
quite frank about it, and announced proudly that he was 
at the moment wearing his third beard. 
“TI grew my first beard for a number of sensible reasons,” 


he said. “ Firstly, I get very tired of scraping my face with a 
razor every morning, secondly, not having to shave gives me 
that extra few minutes in bed, and thirdly it keeps me warm 
in winter and cool in summer.” 

He elaborated by saying that he had got very tired of seeing 
his beardless face in the mirror every morning, and there was 
an infinite possibility of variety for the bearded man. 

“For instance,” he said, “ I have worn an Italian-style beard. 
Then I had a Renaissance beard. I am not quite sure what I 
am eventually going to do with the present-style beard.” 

Remembering my own spouse’s stern opposition to any pro- 
ject of bearding myself, I asked: “Do not women dislike 
beards in this country?” “ Listen,” said mty informant, “women 
are not really against any indication of virility. Remember the 
Scots Gaelic proverb: A kiss from a man without a beard is 
like porridge without salt.” 

As he turned to go, he added: “Also, of course, growing a 
beard is one of the few things left to a man that a woman 
cannot do. Or if she can, she keeps very quiet about it!” 

—Irish Times. 


GOSSIP is a person who will never tell a lie if the truth will 
do as much damage. 





There have been sharp changes in the 
clientele of the pawnshops 


LIFE WITH UNCLE 


ERIC WAUGH 


” WENTY-FIVE shillings on the 
brown suit,” said the assis- 
tant behind the counter. He 

spoke with finality. A bank note 
and a few coins changed hands and 
he pushed a pawn ticket across 
to the customer. The assistant 
passed the suit to the boy beside 
him, who started to wrap it in 
crumpled brown paper. 

It was another pledge in the 
ancient practice of the pawn- 
broker. It is a trade whose char- 
acter has changed greatly in the 
last few years—but it still pro- 
vides one of the best economic 
barometers in an _ industrial 
community. 

This Belfast shop has a steady 
stream of customers. There are 
four heavy, brass-bound safes 
along the back wall. The front 
door is on a spring, and a cord 
holds it open to allow customers 
to pass through. But it is not 
opened widely enough to allow 
people in the street to see inside. 
The counter is divided off into 
diminutive booths to _ give 
customers a pretence of privacy. 

“All goods pledged in the month 
of March are now for sale,” reads 
a notice, and it is accompanied by 
another announcing—“ Lost ticket 
charge, 6d.” 


A rising bank rate causes little 
concern among the pawnbroking 
fraternity. They are used to 
operating at an interest rate as 
high as 2§ per cent. But in return 
for this the person making a pledge 
gains a loan without formalities 
which is not available from a 
licensed moneylender. 

The financial details of the 
transaction are inelastic but simple. 
Interest on a pledge for the first 
two months is at a rate of 3d. a 
month for every shilling advanced, 
and thereafter at a rate of 3d. 

When an article is pawned for 
a sum under £3 the pawnbroker 
must hold it for six months. This 
redemption period increases to 
nine months for articles pawned 
for between {3 and £5, and to a 
year for articles pawned for sums 
above that amount. 

To these periods are added 
seven days of grace, during which 
a customer may still redeem his 
pledge if he has the means. 
Beyond this time, if the pledge is 
not sold by the pawnbroker, it may 
still be redeemed by the customer. 

The Pawnbrokers Act (Northern 
Ireland), 1954, rules that no 
article may be taken in pawn from 
a person under the age of sixteen, 
or from a person who is drunk. 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 
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Firearms or ammunition may not 
be pawned in any circumstances. 

The number of pawnshops in 
Belfast has gone down almost by 
half since before the war. At 

resent there are just over thirty 
in the city. Three years ago it was 
going on for forty. 

There are several factors con- 
tributing to this trend. One is the 
rising value of the articles being 
pledged, which causes a resulting 
rise in the amount of working 
capital required by the broker. 
Sons are not following their 
fathers into the trade and the pre- 
vailing explanation is that “ the 
profits are not good enough.” 

These profits generally average 
six or seven per cent. on turnover, 
and I was told that the common 
belief that brokers make an exorbi- 
tant profit on the sale of 
unredeemed articles is erroneous. 

“We would be quite happy if 
all pledges were lifted from the 
shop,” one proprietor told me. 

The redemption rate is a good 
guide to the prosperity of the 
district around a pawnshop. Until 
1956 only about eight per cent. of 
articles pawned remained unre- 
deemed at the end of the period. 
This has now risen to about 15 
per cent. In the depression period 
before the war the proportion was 
as high as one quarter. 

Since then, however, there have 
been sharp changes in the clientele 
of the average city pawnshop. Real 
poverty—the outcome of bad man- 
agement of income or the plain 
lack of it—is still there; but it is 
supplemented by need -of a 
different kind. 


The lower middle class—many 
people, for example, who are 
white-collar workers on fixed 
incomes, or retired smal! business 
people—are frequenting the pawn- 
shops in greater numbers. 

“When they get a bill for a 
lump sum, say for rates, they often 
have to come to me to raise the 
money,” one broker told me. 

One result has been a sharp rise 
in the average value of articles put 
in pawn. Aided by the falling value 
of money, this trend persists right 
down the scale. Where pledges 
worth an advance of a couple of 
shillings were common before the 
war, they have now been replaced 
by those worth {1 or £2. 

But, despite changes, the vast 
majority of pawnshop customers 
are still regulars. Many of them 
have come to rely on the brokers 
as a means of raising money 
quickly. Commenting on the im- 
proved financial status of the bulk 
of his customers when compared 
with pre-war days, one pawn- 
broker nodded philosophically. 

“ Money easy got is easy spent,” 
he said. “ Many of my customers 
have as big an income as I have 
myself.” He quoted a not untypical 
case of a family with a combined 
income of £40 a week. The mother 
is a regular customer. 

The widespread use of hire 
purchase facilities has not made 
the lot of the pawnbroker any 
easier. First of all there is the 
financial chancer who will buy a 
four-guinea watch for a down pay- 
ment of fifteen shillings and 
immediately pawn it for an 
advance of £2. Very few of such 
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pledges are redeemed. And there 
is also the home where anything 
up to £5 a week is committed in 
advance on hire purchase repay- 
ments, Often the pawnshop has to 
be resorted to to bridge the gap. 


—with the growing practice of a 
Thursday pay-day—is ousting 
Saturday as the busiest time for 
redeeming articles. 

“ Four to 5,000 pledges a month 
is the average,” one Belfast pawn- 


broker told me, “and some men 
take more.” 


Monday is still the big day for 
pledging, though Friday afternoon 


Women are Wiser Walkers! 


(CAMBRIDGE University scientists have determined that women 

are far more efficient walking machines than men. They 
found that women use 14 per cent. less energy in walking 
because they take shorter steps. And they noted that the 
bigger the hurry, the more the contrast. 

The results of the research by the Cambridge scientists— 
Drs. William Keatings and J. Booyens—showed that the work 
in walking comes from the necessity to overcome the force 
of gravity. 

The men in the experiment which was carried out on some 
twenty men and women, took very long strides. Every long 
stride requires the body to be lifted higher off the ground. 
That means more work, to counteract the force of gravity. 

The men and women in the experiment were timed with a 
stopwatch, had their strides measured and wore masks which 
recorded their oxygen intake. In one part of the experiment 
they walked along leisurely. Later, they ran. 

The doctors did not make any attempt to test the effect of 
various styles of women’s dress in the experiments. The women 
wore flat shoes and full skirts during the experiments. 

The average difference in length of strides between men 
and women was seven inches, which explains not only why 
men use more energy to get there, but why women have to 
run to keep up with their escorts. 

—Evening Press. 


Bus Scene 
HEN woman sought mathematical equality with men, she 
lost her superiority over men, that superiority which her 
functional difference gave her. As a result, men now refuse 
to give her a seat in a "bus or train, and may even forget to 
salute her, even if she be an acquaintance. 
In a bus, the story goes, a man gave a woman a seat, and 
she fainted. When she revived she thanked him, and he fainted. 
—BIsHoPp FULTON J. SHEEN. 











& @Gld Wexford Carol 4 


Good people all this Christmas-time, 
Consider well and bear in mind 

What our good Lord for us has done, 
In sending His beloved Son. 

With Mary holy we should pray 

To God with love this Christmas Day ; 
In Bethlehem upon that morn 

There was a blessed Messiah born. 





The night before that happy tide, 

The noble Virgin and her guide 

Were long time seeking up and down 
To find a lodging in the town. 

But mark how all things came to pass; 
From every door repelled, alas ! 

As long foretold, their refuge all 


Was but an humble ox’s stall. 


Near Bethlehem did shepherds keep 
Their flocks of lambs and feeding sheep ; 
To whom God's angels did appear, 
Which put the shepherds in great fear. 


“ Prepare and go,” the angels said, 

“ To Bethlehem, be not afraid ; 

For there you'll fird, this happy morn, 
A Princely Babe, Sweet Jesus born.” 


With thankful heart and joyful mind, 
The shepherds went the Babe to find, 
And as God’s angels had foretold 
They did our Saviour Christ behold. 
Within a manger He was laid, 

And by His side the Virgin maid, 
Attending on the Lord of Life, 

Who came on earth to end all strife. 


There were three Wise Men from afar 
Directed by a glorious star, 

And on they wandered night and day 
Until they came where Jesus lay. 

And when they came unto that place 
Where our beloved Messiah was, 

They humbly cast them at His feet, 
With gifts of gold and incense sweet. 

















This Monaghan-born theatre director believes it leads 
to self-analysis and away from craftsmanship. . .. And 
the Abbey Theatre tried it before Stanislavsky 


There’s No 


Madness in 


‘The Method’, but... . 


TYRONE 


HE Method has been a valu- 
"T able force for thought and 

discussion about the art of 
the theatre, about the craft of act- 
ing and about the philosophy and 
technique of self-expression. 

Lee Strasberg, a wonderful 
teacher, is inculcating an approach 
to acting derived from that of 
Stanislavsky, the founder and dir- 
ector of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
The basis of this is that the actor 
must derive his characterisation 
from his own personal experience. 
His own experience being neces- 
sarily limited, he must also feel it 
legitimate to derive at second-hand 
from the real experience of other 
people. 

Stanislavsky preached a method 
based upon first-hand observation, 
rather than upon imitation of 
other acting. He also advocated the 
production of plays which reflected 
contemporary Russian life in a 
real way, rather than as a romantic 
image of elegant manners abroad. 
“Although it was never of any 
great popular or commercial 
account—the theatre was tiny and 


GUTHRIE 


by mo means always full—the 
Moscow Art Theatre became the 
most powerful influence on the 
stage of its time. 

The “poetic naturalism” of 
Chekhov, in supplement to the 
prosaic and didactic quality of 
Ibsen and Shaw, has been the 
dominant influence on _ serious 
playwrights of the last fifty years, 
in Russia and all over the occiden- 
tal world; and the acting and direc- 
tion at the Moscow Art are still 
the dominant models. 

Stanislavsky did not really hit 
the American theatre until after 
the publication in English of his 
book, My Life in Art. He then 
found enthusiastic disciples in 
Mr. Strasberg and Harold Clur- 
man, founders of the Group 
Theatre. 

The Group, like the Moscow 
Art before it, found itself in 
reaction against the theatrical 
status ‘quo. It was opposed to the 
conventional themes and methods 
of the commercial theatre, which 
to the young people of the Group 
seemed extremely reactionary. It 


Condensed from the New York Times Magazine 
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was opposed also to foreign domi- 
nation of the American stage, par- 
ticularly by London’s West End, 
with its insistence upon elegance 
and gentility to the exclusion of 
almost all other content. 

Its activity, compared to that 
of the Moscow Art Theatre, was 
confined to a very brief period. Its 
artistic achievement has been less 
than its influence. The Group has 
been an all-important influence in 
the evolution of the Method. 

In 1930 there was some point in 
young actors and actresses pro- 
claiming by their dress, speech and 
bearing that they were of the 
Proletariat. There was some im- 
portant political and social pur- 
pose to be served by depicting 
faithfully the efforts of the inartic- 
ulate American masses to express 
themselves. In 1930, this required 
some serious political faith, not in 
Leninism, but in the future of 
American democracy. 


Meantime, the young iconoclasts 
of the early Odets period are now 
middle-aged; the prominent ones 
are well-to-do and securely seated 
upon the very thrones under which 
twenty-seven years ago they were 
placing the dynamite. 

But the Method-ists do not 
seem to have quite got around to 
this. In blue jeans, with dirty nails 
and wild hair, they are busy pro- 
claiming themselves Proletarian— 
but members of a vintage Pro- 
letariat. 

While in 1930 it was new, and 
even dangerous, for artists to 
announce that they were also Pro- 
letarians, it is now cliché; especi- 
ally when more than one prominent 


associate of the Method has been 
at pains to dissociate this type of 
Artistic Proletarianism from any 
taint of political subversion, from 
the faintest tinge of red. In 1930, 
adequately to present an inarticu- 
late proletarian upon the stage 
required some innovation of acting 
technique; but this too has now 
become cliché. 


This brings me to the second 
issue on which I part company 
with the Method: technique. In 
1930, it was necessary to seek new 
means of expressing new ideas 
about people whom it was a 
novelty to see depicted on the 
stage. 

Until then, stage conventions 
had required that, with amazingly 
few exceptions, plays were about 
the Upper Orders. If members of 
the Lower Orders appeared at all, 
it was as character parts—Faithful 
Retainers, Roughs, Prostitutes, 
Little Matchgirls or, most fre- 
quently, just “ Comics.” 

Then plays began to have as 
their chief figures Taxi Drivers 
and Boxers shown, not as the ex- 
pression of natures more rough 
and inarticulate than their former 
“ betters,” but as people who had 
been denied the privileges of the 
more fortunate. 

The new school of playwriting 
required a new school of acting, 
less conventional, less romantic, 
less elegant, but, in compensation, 
more “ real.” Now, oddly enough, 
most of us in the theatre, as in 
other avocations, are nearer in 
environment to the Proletariat than 
to Grand Dukes. 

In 1930 the Group believed 
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that good acting consisted: in 
Being Yourself and, consistently 
enough, aimed to make its mem- 
bers better actors by making them 
more Aware Of Themselves. 
Remember that this epoch co- 
incided with the first great popu- 
lar impact of psycho-analysis. 

In my opinion, the Method now 
means Behaviourist acting, which 
is inadequate to express any wide 
range either of character, environ- 
ment or style. It is suited only to 
express the very limited field of 
the actor’s own, and his friends’ 
experience, and in a naturalistic 
style. 

The search by actors for the 
Truth Within Themselves has now 
gone too far. They are in grave 
danger of forgetting two more 
objective elements of truth, which 
no artist should dare to ignore: 
First, each of us is not only him- 


self, but a member of the Human 
Race; second, it is the duty of an 
artist to develop the Means of 
Communication of the truth with- 
in himself, so as to share it with 
fellow members of the race. 


Now the actor’s principal means 


of expression is the voice. The 
expression of eyes, of the whole 
body, is important, too; but it is 
by means of sounds and, more 
particularly, the organisation of 
sounds into, first, syllables, then 
words, then sentences, that the 
most subtle and the most articu- 
late communication occurs between 
human creatures. 

Until recently the Actors’ 
Studio has tended to pay but little 
attention to matters of technique. 
But now Mr. Strasberg has said 
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HE Method is a popular talk- 

ing point and, as such, has 
gained extraordinary prestige. 
But fame and success carry their 
own penalties as well as rewards. 

That Marlon Brando, Marilyn 
Monroe, and so on, have been 
associated with it, has been, in 
one sense, a great boost for the 
Actors’ Studio, but in another 
it has been detrimental. 

Neither of these gifted alumni 
could be described as an accom- 
plished actor; their fame rests 
upon other qualities. And the 
sort of publicity which their 
connection has generated has 
blown up a serious professional 
effort into a sensational stunt, 
with many of the stigmata of 
quackery. 

—Tyrone Guthrie. 
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that this has been a mistake. 
Lessons in Voice Production and 
Diction are now part of the cur- 
riculum. No reasonable person 
but will applaud when error is 
admitted and amendment begun. 
But amendment has only just 
begun, so it is rather too early to 
look for the fruits of this Revised 
Method. 

None of the great classics of the 
theatre—the Greek tragedies, 
French tragedy, Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Schiller or Goethe—can 
be adequately performed without 
a real battery of technical accom- 
plishment. An untrained beginner, 
however gifted, cannot do justice 
to great rhetorical poetry any 
more than an untrained beginner 
in music can play a Bach fugue. 

So far the Method has not 
suggested that it aims beyond a 
very highly developed Be- 
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haviourism. I am not denying that 
in this field remarkable results 
have been achieved. But mere 
Behaviourism will not take an 
actor far on the way to King Lear, 
Andromache or Faust. 

A world-famous director, who is 
also a supporter of the Method, 
has avoided this dilemma by 
declaring that the classics are all 
bunk; that he, thank God, has 
mever directed a classic; and, 
please God, never will. This rather 
immature point of view is certainly 
not that of Mr. Strasberg. 

The great professional and pop- 
ular success of the Method has 
resulted in a rather grave lack of 
humility on the part of many of 
its adherents, Statements on the 


St. Patrick’s Hawthorn 


lines of the classics being all bunk 
are not unusual; and it is forgotten 
that people of my age find nothing 
new in the theory. 

On the contrary, we remember 
when it was new to us in the 
mouth of Stanislavsky; people a 
little older remember the same 
theories being applied still earlier 
at the Abbey Theatre in Dublin 
and in the folk theatres all over 
Europe; still older people recall 
the Quintessence of Ibsenism. 

Looking forward, I see reason 
to believe that, like every popular 
craze and like so many Progressive 
Movements whose adherents be- 
come unduly excited by success, 
today’s Method may all too easily 
become tomorrow’s Dodo. 


EAR the little village of Patrice, in France, is an elevation 

known as the hill of St. Patrick, on top of which stands a 
fine bush of ‘rose-coloured hawthorn that blooms every year 
about December 25th. It perpetuates a pious legend. 

St. Patrick had paid a visit to St. Martin at Tours, before 


setting out for his mission in Ireland. Having reached the 
Loire, he asked a boatman to row him across the broad, swift- 
flowing river. But the man refused, and very rudely, too; 
probably because he was offered a small fee, or perhaps 
nothing. 

However, not at all disconcerted by the refusal, the saint 
cut a large branch of hawthorn, laid it on the water and 
spreading his cloak over it, took a seat on the improvised 
barque and floated over to the other side of the river; then he 
knelt down and thanked God. 

The hawthorn was in bud, so the saint planted the rootless 
branch, and it grew; and the villagers of St. Patrice declare 
that it has bloomed annually ever since. 

—Anglo-Celt (Cavan). 


OMMENT of a virus victim: “I’m so full of penicillin that if 
I sneeze Ill cure someone.” 





Mansa is where you find tt » 
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Well, Dog-gone ! 
A SENIOR MEMBER OF THE CIVIL 

Service had a passion for 
abstract art, and he enjoyed the 
company of a lowbrow friend. 
Their enly common bond was that 
they both had a passion for grey- 
hound racing. 

After many efforts the Picasso 
addict managed to persuade your 
man the lowbrow to attend an 
exhibition of pictures by a very 
distinguished and exceedingly 
abstract painter. 

Eventually the highbrow found 
his friend in gloomy contemplation 
of a painting which had just been 
sold for 2,000 guineas. One look at 
his face was sufficient. (This was 
about the time that Irish grey- 
hounds were fetching really big 
money in the British market.) 

The highbrow said indignantly : 
“What is so remarkable about 
somebody paying 2,000 guineas 
for this brilliant picture? Did not 
somebody down in Clonmel the 
other day pay 3,000 guineas for a 
greyhound?” 

“ Yes,” said your man, with an 
air of melancholy determination, 
“but you would know it was a 
dog.” 

—QUIDNUNC in the Insh Times. 


Off-Screen Comedy 
WHEN Pope Pius XII GAvE A 
balcony blessing three years 


ago to crowds at Castel Gandolfo, 
he turned back to talk to two Irish- 
Americans lying on the floor 
behind him. They were resolutely 
hanging on to the bottom of two 
open glass doors leading out to 
the balcony. 

“ Americans always want to be 
sure,” said His Holiness to the 
recumbent men, giving them his 
ring to kiss. 


Then he asked them whether he 
should go out and give his _bless- 
ing all over again. “Sure, Your 
Holiness,” eagerly replied the two 
men as they lay on and hung on. 

The story is racily told by 
Lowell Thomas, of Cinerama film- 
ing fame, in his latest book, Seven 
Wonders of the World. 

The quaint incident is an off- 
screen bit of comedy in which 
His Holiness unwittingly starred, 
occurring after a non-rehearsed 
film shot in which, says the author, 
the Pope walked out to the balcony 
and found a huge camera a few 
feet away from him atop a_plat- 
form that had been erected on the 
ground in front. 

Surprised, he nevertheless gave 
the customary blessing, then walked 
back. “ But the Pope is a perfec- 
tionist,” says the author. “He asked 
Tom Conroy and Mike Mahoney, 
lying on the floor, whether he 
should repeat it.” He did. 

Now Conroy and Mahoney were 
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lying on the floor because they, 
too, were perfectionists. Here is 
the story: 

The cameraman, focusing his 
instrument atop the platform, had 
noticed that at the back of the 
balcony there were glass doors 
which, when closed, reflected light 
which interfered with the pictures. 
It was the custom, when the Pope 
came out on the balcony, to 
close them. The cameraman in- 
sisted they remain open, and the 
authorities agreed. 

But he took no chances. Some- 
one in the Papal entourage might, 
out of habit, close the doors. He 
would have somebody up there to 
make sure it didn’t happen. He 
would have two, in fact, one for 
each glass door, holding it open. 
And they would be lying on the 
floor, so as not to be in the pic- 
ture. 

Thomas’s book goes on to de- 
scribe the filming of a great func- 
tion inside St. Peter’s, and the 
ease with which the unit were able 
to surmount technical and other 
difficulties. 

—Catholic Herald. 


Like the Tinkers 


JoserH TOMELTY, LIKE MANY 

another noted playwright, is a 
spoiled house-painter, only I think 
he was a better one than I. He 
stuck it longer, anyway. 

The two of us were among a 
very lively company in a club off 
The Strand one evening, having 
made our way from Fleet Street 
by an indirect route. 

Joe Tomelty and I commented 
on the decorations of this estab- 


NOBODY'S BUSINESS 


THERE are many good stories 

of the halting, yet glorious, 
early days of film-making in 
Ireland. 

There was, for instance, the 
silent film with a noble, com- 
manding Saint Patrick who, 
when the film was shown to a 
deaf audience, gave the viewers 
one of the most hilarious days 
of their lives. 

They were  lip-reading—and 
what Saint Patrick was saying 
in the silent film was nobody’s 
business. 

—Lochlinn MacGlynn. 
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lishment, and discovered a sup- 
porter in Donald Peers, the singer, 
who is also a refugee from our 
talented trade. 

When asked by the indignant 
patron, who maintained that, by 
some oversight, he had never been 
so insulted in his life, to tell him 
what was wrong with his decora- 
tions, we showed him that the 
wallpaper was “lapped ” instead 
of “butted”, which is an ama- 
teur’s way of hanging wallpaper. 

We said that he was charging 
us enough to get proper trades- 
men to do the work. He was 
placated by the soothing Cork 
accents of a veteran Irish journalist, 
who looked round at us and re- 
marked : 

“ Ah, sha’, don’t ’oo heed them, 
dere, Jean-Louis. Dese poor fellas 
in London are like the tinkers come 
to Blarney—de on’y t’ing dey looks 
at is de horses!” 

—BRENDAN 
People. 


BEHAN in The 














Her Fat Her Fortune 

NE OF THE MORE INTERESTING 

people whose paths have crossed 
mine was the Fat Woman of a 
circus in Argentina. She was an 
Irish girl not more than thirty 
years of age and, despite her build, 
of quite attractive appearance. 

She was well satisfied with her 
job and took pride in the interest 
bestowed on her by the public. She 


—Dublin Opinion. 


weighed between twenty-five and 
thirty stone. She was probably 
about § ft. 6 in. in height, and 
somewhat more round the waist. 
Her arm, thigh and calf measure- 
ments were incredible. She boasted 
of being heavier than the 8-ft. 
Russian giant at the circus, to 
whom she gave me a personal in- 
troduction. 


By reason of her obesity it was 
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impossible for her to enter any 
passenger coach on a railway, so 
that she travelled from one show 
to another in a specially con- 
structed armchair, in a cattle truck. 
To me she appeared to be aver- 
agely healthy. Her skin was clear, 
her complexion faultless. In intel- 
ligence she was upsides with most 
of her sex. 

We discussed various topics, on 
which she was well-informed, but 
ever uppermost in her thoughts 
was consideration of her “ figure ” 
and the maintenance thereof. 

Her fat was her fortune, so that 
she cherished every ounce of it. 
Therefore, continuously, she drank 
cups of sweetened tea. Her dread 
was that some rival might supplant 
her, which sentiment is easily 
understandable since the uném- 
ployed Fat Woman must be prac- 
tically unemployable. 

My lady’s prescription for fat- 
ness was: Avoidance of exercise; 
an abundance of sugar; perpetual 
drinking. I regard this advice as 
invaluable for anybody who wants 
to be a really Fat Woman. They 
must, of course, start with enough 
natural equipment. 

The prescription in reverse has 
its own significance for any woman 
who does not want to be fat. 

—Ryan MAcManon in Family 

Doctor. 


On the Card 


Call to the Bar 
APPLICATION WAS MADE TO SIR 

Frederick Faulkiner, Recorder 
of Dublin, for a licence for a 
public-house. The applicant was 
only twenty-five years of age ana 
the police objected on account of 
his youth. “ He is very young for 
such a responsible position,” 
agreed Sir Frederick. The appli- 
cation was hurriedly granted, how- 
ever, after Dr. Webb, counsel for 
the young man, had spoken. 

Dr. Webb said: “My Lord, 
Alexander the Great at twenty-two 
years of age had crushed the 
Illyrians, and razed the City of 
Thebes to the ground, had crossed 
the Hellespont, at the head of his 
army, had conquered Darius, with 
a force of a million in the defiles of 
Issus, and brought the great Per- 
sian Empire under his sway. 
At twenty-three René Descartes 
evolved a new system of phil- 
osophy. At twenty-four Pitt was 
Prime Minister of the British 
Empire, on whose dominions the 
sun never sets. At twenty-four 
Napoleon overthrew the enemies 
of the Republic with a whiff of 
grape-shot in the streets of Paris, 
and is it now to be judicially 
decided that, at twenty-five, my 
client, Peter Mulligan, is too 
young to manage a public-house 
in Capel Street?” —Advocate, 


Wire (reading husband’s fortune card): “You are a leader, 
with a magnetic personality and strong character. You are 
intelligent and attractive to the opposite sex. It has your weight 


wrong, too.” 


LLUcK needs a P in front of it to make it worth anything. 





“ Steve! Steve! Come on, Steve!” 


Straight from the 
Jockey’s Mouth 


A. 


HEN our child, then aged 

W\ six, was discharged from a 

nursing home in Chester 

after a mastoid operation, his head 

was still in bandages; worse, it was 
full of racing lore as well. 

For the latter condition the late 
Steve Donoghue was guilelessly 
responsible. A minor accident at 
Aintree had obliged him to occupy 
an adjoining room while a collar 
bone had attention, so for a short 


period reflected glory shone in 
every ward. 
The great jockey was at the peak 


of his career; he had done 
famously in the Derby and his 
hopes were high about further 
achievements in the immediate 
future. About these he talked 
freely to both staff and patients, 
and our son emerged from the 
“home” with a hero-worship com- 
plex for Steve, plus a fixed deter- 
mination to attend the Chester 
races. 

When the first day of the meet- 
ing arrived my wife was in grave 
doubts about this excursion. Tur- 
ban-like bandages still encased the 
boy’s head, so, unaware that the 
patient had already discussed the 


The six-year-old boy backed 
a winner (Donoghue up). 
“How did that youngster 
know about Steve?” asked 
the amazed bookie. 


C. 


matter with the doctor (and re- 
ceived half-a-crown with instruc- 
tions what to do with it), she tele- 
phoned to ask for an opinion. 

“ He’s as sound as a bell on his 
legs now, and the change will do 
him good,’ the doctor said. 
“There’s plenty of space in the 
middle of the Roodeye racecourse 
where he can play with his dog 
between the races. You’ll break his 
heart if you don’t take him; he’s 
been promised a wave from Steve.” 

Such advice from an_ Irish 
doctor, also obviously under 
Steve’s hypnotic spell, we duly 
heeded, though not without subs- 
quent qualms. We set out with the 
dog (a devoted springer spaniel), 
a first-aid outfit, a flask of tea, and 
a basket of buns; and we got firmly 
stuck in a jam-pack crowd outside 
the entrance, which was not 
allowed to cross the track until 
after the first race. 

To prevent them getting crushed 
my wife held the forty-pound 
spaniel in her arms, while I heaved 
our “convalescent” to my shoulder, 
an uncomfortable prelude to. the 
sport of kings for me, if not fer 
him. Over the heads of the crowd, 


Reprinted from The Times Weekly Review (London) 
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about twenty yards away, he saw a 
bookmaker wedged with his black- 
board, but still able to conduct a 
brisk business on the race which 
nobody could see. 

“ Steve!” shouted our hopeful. 
“Steve! ! Steve!!!” waving the 
doctor’s half-crown, which he had 
extracted from his jacket pocket. 

The coin was passed through at 
least a dozen hands. “ Poor little 
chap wants to back Steve,” they 
said, and a ticket from the bookie 
was duly passed back. So was a 
10s. note when the race was over 
and Mr. Donoghue had obligingly 
won. Obviously he too was con- 
valescent. 

Then the crowd moved and at 
last we reached open spaces, which 
we had time to enjoy as Steve was 
not riding in the next race, and our 
child seemed to prefer throwing 

ennis balls for the dog if his hero 
was not riding. 

I wandered off to see the horses, 
had a careless bet on the second 
race and lost; and then rejoined 
my wife when the horses were can- 
tering to the start of the third; she 
was in something of a flap, for 
neither our offspring nor his dog 
was anywhere to be seen. “ They 
were here a minute ago,” she said. 

Very soon I found them in front 
of a bookie’s stand where business 
looked slack. But the owner was a 
kindly man, maybe because of an 
unexpected 10s. note in his satchel. 
He told me he had tried to argue 
the little chap out of backing 
Steve. He said the horse (Joss 
House, owned by King George V) 
hadn’t a hope, even with the cham- 
pion riding, an opinion which 


seemed universal as the price 
quoted was six to one. 

Never mind, I thought, the 
lesson may be salutary. We picked 
up ‘“ Mother,” left the dog to 
guard the baggage, and crowded to 
the rails in time to see Steve 
Donoghue in the royal colours gal- 
loping past with all the other 
horses bunched close to him. 

As usual he looked the perfect 
picture, but although his feilow- 
convalescent yelled “Come on, 
Steve,” at the top of his voice, we 
did not get the promised wave. For 
this I was profoundly thankful, for 
the King’s horse won—but only by 
a neck. 

The bookie paid out with a grin. 
“Your head don’t need no ban- 
dages, son,” he said, and then 
sotto voce to me. “ How did he 
know about Steve?” 

“They were both in hospital 
together recently,” I said, feeling 
rather proud and warming with 
reflected glory. 

“Blimey! I could have made 
hundreds if Pd known,” mourned 
the bookie. 

After that we had tea, much en- 
joyed by all four of us, and as 
the child wasn’t interested in 
horse racing any more, his hero 
having no further engagements, we 
wandered homewards. 

“On the way we visited a pet 
shop in Watergate Street, and with 
our well gotten gains bought an 
expensive roller canary. 

The bird had won first prize at 
Wigan for singing, in fact he was 
another “Champ,” who, of 
course, had to be named “ Steve.” 

He sang to us for years. When 
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he _was silent and music was re- heart into it, like his famous name- 
quired, all you had to say was sake, and produced his best per- 
“Come on, Steve.” He put his formances after this admonition. 


—— 
— 


True or False? 


HOw gullible are you when it comes to old wives’ tales? Can 
you distinguish them from scientific truth? The following 

questions are grouped in pairs of similar content. One is 

wrong and one is right. Can you tell which is which? 

1. Sleeping in the moonlight will make you distinctly 
“ queer ”—even mad? 

2. There are creative “dreams” in which difficult mathe- 
matical problems may be solved or unusual artistic ideas 
developed? 

3. Women are naturally better equipped to withstand cold 
weather than men are? 

4. A woman has one more rib than a man? 

5. Hoop snakes roll down hill with their tails in their 
mouths? 

6. Certain fish can live in ice and be alive when it thaws? 

7. Most people have emotional cycles in which they change 
energy levels from gloom to joy with a fair degree of 
regularity? 

8. If you sing before breakfast you will cry before supper? 

g. Cats steal the breath of sleeping children? 

10. White Persian cats and white bull terriers are very likely 
to be deaf? . 

11. You can tell a horse’s age by its teeth? 

12. You can tell the number of friends, foes, letters and 
beaux you have by the white spots on your nails? 


ANSWERS.—1. Fancy. 2. Fact. 3. Fact. 4. Famcy. 5. 
Fancy. 6. Fact. 7. Fact. 8. Fancy. 9. Fancy. 10. Fact. 
11. Fact. 12. Fancy. 


T is unfortunate that Providence didn’t think to give us our 
neighbours’ children, since these are the only ones we know 
how to raise. 





A family vendetta found an 
echo in “ Ulysses” 


Reuben didn’t Admire 


James Joyce! 


FRANCIS AYLMER 


—And Reuben 7., Martin Cun- 
ningham said, gave the boatman a 
florin for saving his son’s life. A 
stifled sigh came from under Mr. 
Power’s hand. 

—Oh, he did, Martin Cunning- 
ham affirmed. Like a hero. A silver 
florin. 

—Isn’t it awfully good? Mr. 
Bloom said eagerly. 

—One and eightpence too much, 
Mr. Dedalus said wryly. Mr. 
Power's choked laugh burst quietly 
in the carriage. 


HuS did James Joyce, in his 
Ulysses, lampoon the Dodds, 
father and son. Almost eighty 
years old, the “ young ” Reuben, 
a retired Dublin solicitor, died last 
October in St. Kevin’s Hospital 
in his native city. He was up to 
then one of the few surviving 
characters from the pages of 
Ulysses. Another character, Dr. 
Oliver St. John Gogarty (“ Buck 
Mulligan”), predeceased him a 
short while before. 
Why was Joyce so splenetic 
against the Dodds? 
My impression of Reuben Dodd 
was of a kindly, retiring man, 


living largely in those spacious 
days when Dublin was the: third 
city of the British Empire. He bore 
no resemblance to the young man 
at whom Joyce scoffed. He seemed 
to be a fine Dublin gentleman of 
the old type. 

Over a year ago he told me how 
“Jim ” (as he called him) Joyce 
came to hold that spleen against 
him. They were classmates in 
Belvedere College and Joyce 
brought a family vendetta against 
the Dodds to school with him. 

About 1892 or 1893, as well as 
Reuben could remember, Joyce’s 
father, John Stanislaus (originally 
a clerk in the old Collector- 
General’s office in Fleet Street), 
borrowed £400 or {£500 from the 
elder Reuben on a deposit of title 
deeds of a fairly valuable family 
property in Cork. 

Some time afterwards, Joyce, 
senior, requested the elder Dodd 
to give him back the deeds with- 
out repayment of the loan. 

“ But,” Reuben Dodd explained 
to me, “my father was a very 
wide-awake man. He knew Joyce’s 
father too well. And Joyce’s 
father never forgave my father for 
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insisting on payment of that debt. 

And then he told me that he re- 
garded “Jim” Joyce, during his 
schooldays, as “a disagreeable 
type ”. 

“He left Belvedere and went to 
some other school, and I have no 
recollection of him when he was 
knocking around Dublin. I need 
not tell you I never numbered him 
among my friends.” 

Here is Reuben Dodd’s impres- 
sion of Ulysses: “It was a scur- 
rilous book all round, but the 
present generation could not appre- 
ciate it as I could, because I knew 
the characters in it. Of course, 
Joyce had a nasty mind.” 

What did he think of Joyce’s 
sense of humour? “ Ulysses,” he 
said, “ has passages of unconscious 
humour, but nothing more. 

“Joyce,” he added,” has no real 
intellectual stature. He was intel- 


lectual up to a point, and that was 


the point where blackguardism 
intervened.” 

Reuben Dodd could himself tell 
a good tale about Victorian Dublin 
and the people who made it so 
attractive. 

He remembered hearing his 
father say that no one but judges 
and lawyers lived on Mountjoy 
Square when he was a boy. These 
legal notables kept a carriage and 
pair. But when a certain up-and- 
coming businessman bought a car- 
riage and trotted up to live on the 
Square, they all “got disgusted 
and cleared out ”. 

The younger Reuben remem- 
bered when the great John Dillon 
lived in Number 2, North Great 
George’s Street. 


“ And when I was a child,” he 
recalled, “I remember Parnell 
coming up in an outside car to talk 
to my father about Land League 
affairs in our home at 82 South 
Circular Road, Portobello. I was a 
very proud littl boy when my 
father introduced me to Mr. Par- 
nell, who shook hands with me.” 
He regarded Parnell as the finest 
patriot we ever had. 

He remembered well the furore 
that broke out among the members 
of the Dublin Corporation over the 
presentation of the address of wel- 
come to Queen Victoria when she 
visited here in 1900. 

“My father was a town coun- 
cillor for Wood Quay Ward from 
1899 to 1903. His opponents were 
wild men and they voted him out 
because he had voted for the 
Queen’s address in 1900. 

“And when Queen Victoria 
came and drove up in state to the 
Viceregal Lodge, there was won- 
derful enthusiasm and also some 
terrible rows.” 


Young Reuben Dodd stood with 
his sister at the City Hall and 
watched the Queen—“a little old 
woman who looked wonderful ”— 
turning into Parliament Street in 
her landau. He remembered her 
gay escort of red-coated cavalry, 
their harness jingling, plumed hats 
tossing and spurs glinting in the 
sunlight. Then he shrewdly added 
that the whole business was only a 
recruiting campaign to get Irish- 
men to enlist for active service in 
the Boer War. 

He recalled that the Queen came 
to Dublin in April and the 
“ address ” had been agreed upon 
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by the corporation in February. 
Meantime the Lord Mayor’s pro- 
cession was held. 

“It was then that the rows 
started,” said Mr. Dodd. “My 
father was a quiet man—a busi- 
nessman pure and simple—and 
when he saw the row starting he 
came home. The biggest fracas 
broke out near the Parnell Monu- 
ment in O’Connell Street.” 


born and bred a Catholic and edu- 
cated by the Jesuits. But he told 
me with delightful candour: 

“ My first Irish ancestor was a 
ruffan named James Dodd who 
came here with Cromwell about 
1650. And they gave him a grant 
of land in Dublin stretching from 
somewhere about Church Street to 
the Phoenix Park.” 

What became of the estate? 


Often taken to be a Protestant 
or a Jew, Mr. Dodd was, in fact, 


Here’s Health—with Water! 


YOU can’t live very long without water. It plays a vital rdle in 

your everyday life. Yet, except during extremely hot 
weather, you probably seldom think about it or about how 
much you need to keep healthy. 

The simple truth is that very few of us drink enough water. 
Fortunately, nature comes to the rescue by placing a good 
supply of it in many of the foods we eat. 

While we doctors know water is important to our health 
and physical development, we do not know precisely what réle 
it plays in many ways. However, we believe that our develop- 
ment, nutrition, growth of cells and our health in general 
depend ‘upon certain chemical reactions. 

If these reactions are to be carried out properly, the body 
must have an adequate water supply. If it does not, these 
actions are incomplete and our health suffers. 

For the average person in good health most doctors recom- 
mend from six to eight glasses of water and other liquids a day. 


—A Doctor in the Weekly Independent. 


“ Fast women and slow horses,” 
said he with a ready Dublin wit, 


Twinge of Conscience 
A SHOPKEEPER, whose partner was out at the time, served a 
customer with a pair of trousers, price £8. The customer 
put down £10, picked up the trousers and left the shop with- 
out his £2 change. 
Suddenly the shopkeeper was struck with a twinge of con- 
science. Should he or should he not tell his partner? 





Where may you find the things that 
keep you tense? Right inside you! 


Here’s‘ How to Relax 


F you don’t relax you are laying 
joe trouble for yourself. Ahead 

lie maladies like hypertension, 
ulcers, hyperthyroidism and ner- 
vous breakdowns. Be fair to your 
body. Anyway, how could you 
expect it to tolerate forever the 
ceaseless tension of organs and 
muscles that you are forcing it to 
undergo? 

Of course you have problems, 
but why tie your tummy in knots 
over them? Your job is tough; 
people are difficult; you have 
debts to pay; and the guided- 
missile inventors are going to des- 
troy the world. It is so easy to find 
reasons for shouting at your wife 
or husband and lying awake at 
night brooding over the day’s 
troubles, but is the price you will 
have to pay, in bad health, worth 
it? 

Nobody believes that tension 
can be avoided. But, then, the 
secret of relaxation lies in facing 
tension and getting over it. The 
emotion caused by tension is 
actually the cause of the trouble 
and after all you are responsible 
for your own feelings, so why 
blame those about you for the fact 
that you have wrecked your 
nerves? Once, however, you rea- 
lise that these feelings are the 


C.T. 


enemies of relaxation and that 
millions of people suffer in the 
same way, then you are almost 
half way towards mental peace. 

The main enemies of relaxation 
are nervous fear, hostility, frus- 
tration and guilt. 

Fear is a common human 
emotion and the body mobilises 
energy to meet any emergency, 
but to be in a constant state of 
fear means that you are overwork- 
ing organs and muscles that should 
normally be relaxed. The dreadful 
fact is that nervous fears—be they 
of death, financial insecurity or 
insanity—may bring about their 
realisation. 

Hostility, which is suppressed 
anger, will destroy your emotional 
health. It comes from fear of 
imagined threats, competition and 
feelings of persecution. You will 
have to decide which are real and 
which imaginary and act to meet 
the real and discard the imaginary. 

Frustration is the common lot of 
humanity, for who will get every- 
thing he wants? It must be ac- 
cepted, Of course, if you insist on 
fixing your eye on the unsuitable 
or the unattainable, well, then, you 
are going to be in trouble. To be 
happy you must cut out the non- 
essentials. 
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Mental-health experts say that 
a person has only four basic emo- 
tional needs—love, self-reliance, 
self-respect and an interest in life. 
Make sure that the things you 
strive for are necessary to your 
life and not just exaggerated wishes 
for wealth and material possessions 
or for fame or perfection. 

Guilt feelings spring from an 
overdeveloped sense of conscience. 
It is just as-well for the world that 
everyone has a conscience, but 
there are people whose conscience 
becomes distorted and they tor- 
ture themselves with guilt feelings. 
Their conscience becomes so rigid 
in its demands that they blame 
themselves when actually it was 
just that their standards were too 
high. These people are constantly 
tensed to prevent themselves from 
committing an offence against their 
standards or in fear of punishment 
for crimes they have already com- 
mitted. 

To achieve relaxation you will 
have to get to know yourself 
better. Sit down and analyse your 
fears. Then do something practi- 
cal about them. [f, for instance, it 
is illness you fear, then you should 
arrange to have a regular check-up 
with your doctor. 

Similarly, if you find the cause 
of your feelings of hostility you 
can get rid of them. The best way 
to express anger is not by shout- 
ing or hitting out, but by vigorous 
activity, even if it is only by pull- 
ing the drawers of your desk in 
and out furiously. 


What is your aim in life? Per- 
haps it is unattainable. Reassess 
your aims and ambitions and see 
if they are really essential to your 
happiness, Get rid of the non- 
essential ones. 

If you are a person who has set 
himself unreasonably high stan- 
dards, you will have to remind 
yourself constantly that no human 
being could live with a conscience 
that expects him to be perfect all 
the time. 

You know, that old trick of 
counting up to ten before you give 
way to anger has a lot to recom- 
mend it. A few seconds will often 
prevent words being said that were 
better unspoken. 

Of course, the real recipe for 
relaxation lies in sensible living. 
You must look after your health. 
Pay regular visits to the doctor for 
a physical examination and ob- 
serve the rules when it comes to 
sleeping, eating and taking exer- 
cise. Getting up early enough to 
give yourself time to get through 
the day leisurely is well worth 
while. Taking short rests during 
the day is also helpful, and at 
week-end just be lazy. 

To achieve muscular ease, bath- 
ing is recommended, for water re- 
laxes muscles, tone’ skin and gives 
an over-all feeling of well-being. 

Above all, get out and meet 
people. Keep yourself interested in 
life and choose hobbies that are 
completely different from your job 
and bring abilities, unused during 
the day, into play. 


QE good way to test your memory is to try to remember 
the things that worried you yesterday. 





His chance of getting to the top is slim 
if a selfish wife refuses to back him up 


Help Your Husband 


to Success! 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


ness concern confided to me: 

“ Work has always been chal- 
lenging and enjoyable to me. I’ve 
spent fourteen to sixteen hours a 
day at it as long as I can remem- 
ber. But lately it’s been rough. 
My wife claims ’'m wedded to my 
work instead of to her. She’s been 
insisting on a separation, and the 
thought of breaking up our mar- 
riage has been sapping all the fun 
from my work.” 

Work is a wonder drug in its 
own right. You can derive so much 
satisfaction from it, however, that 
it will boomerang. This is espe- 
cially true if you have a wife and 
family. 

The owner of a flourishing 
nursery wanted to retire. His busi- 
ness grossed £2,000 a week dur- 
ing the favourable months of the 
year. He asked his son-in-law, an 
engineer, to take over the nursery 
upon his retirement. 

The son-in-law was most inter- 
ested. The income from the 
nursery was several times his in- 
come. But he turned the idea 


6 x president of a large busi- 


down because his wife told him: 
“Please let dad sell the business. 
All my life the only time I spent 
with him was for brief moments 
at lunch hours. He was a slave to 
the nursery. I don’t want our chil- 
dren to be robbed of your com- 
panionship, as I was of my father’s, 
no matter how attractive the busi- 
ness is.” 

The man who is intensely in 
love with his wife and his job is 
the happiest. Brains, success, and 
money may provide you with the 
fuels of life, but having the kind 
of wife to provide you with the 
spark is all-essential. 

The sooner a husband realises 
that marriage problems below the 
cheque-writing level are as much 
his concern as his wife’s, the bet- 
ter he will be able to maintain his 
half of the co-operation needed to 
keep his wife happy. 

Understanding spells success. 
Family understanding of why dad 
must spend long hours away from 
them—in travelling or in his study 
—is behind almost every success- 
ful professional or business leader. 


Condensed from How to Enjoy Work and Get More Fun Out of Life. 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. $4.95) 
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Family misunderstanding of the 
need for sustained effort results in 
thwarting golden opportunities. 

Leslie C. was a young engincer 
assigned to working out the 
“bugs” in a new multimillion- 
dollar plant his company was build- 
ing. He knew that, for a year 
at least, his family would see much 
less of him than they were accus- 
tomed to. He would be away days 
and weeks at a time. When he was 
home, he would be back on the job 
immediately after dinner or tied 
up in his den trying to catch up 
on reports. 

He wouldn’t be able to take his 
wife, Helen, out to dinner or a 
dance nearly as often. She would 
be left to carry a heavy physical 
load, too, because Leslie wouldn’t 
be “available” to help with the 
dinner dishes and get the children 
off to bed. 

He knew his wife had no con- 
cept of the responsibilities he was 
going to have to shoulder. He 
knew, too, that an outstanding per- 
formance on this job might well 
determine his future. So he held 
a “ pow-wow ” with Helen before 
his assignment got far under way. 
He took her out to dinner where 
he could talk to her privately, 
seriously. He warned her in ad- 
vance that he had to talk to her 
about his work. 

He told his wife the facts: what 
his company expected and what 
he would have to do to measure 
up to the expectations. Then he 
explained that he knew he 
cauldn’t succeed without Helen’s 
whole-hearted help. 

Helen, fortunately, did what all 


too few wives do nowadays—she 
tried to understand the vital im- 
perativeness of what Leslie was 
talking about. She decided to co- 
operate with him rather than fight 
him. Here is what she did to make 
a difficult assignment a delightful 
challenge for her husband instead 
of a mental nightmare: 

She cut down her TV time 
50 per cent. and devoted this 
“extra” time to doing things to 
make life at home easier and more 
pleasant for Leslie. She spent more 
time planning and preparing meals 
she knew her husband especially 
liked. She saw him off affection- 
ately in the mornings, after serving 
him a good breakfast, and she wel- 
comed him enthusiastically when 
he came home. When he was hard 
at work in his den, she would visit 
him for a few minutes, bring him 
a refreshing drink, or just put her 
arms around his shoulders or light 
up his pipe. 

It was a fast-moving cighteen 
months—not a year as Leslie had 
hoped—before the new plant got 
rolling. Helen joined Leslie on the 
opening day when the company 
president publicly complimented 
him for his outstanding cheerful 
performance and announced his 
promotion to assistant chief en- 
gineer of the plant. 

Yet this happy ending to a long, 
hard assignment would never have 
occurred without the whole-hearted 
understanding and co-operation of 
Leslie’s wife. 

When it comes to making a good 
husband, a woman’s work is never 
done. But the most successful 
women in the world, and usually 
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the most beloved, are those who 
can stand up beside a successful 
husband. 

Some of the richest men in our 
cemeteries today, on the other 
hand, died prematurely because 
their wives drove them to their 
graves. As long as their husbands 
lived, many of these women acted 
wholly indifferent to their work 
and worries. 

They refused to participate in 
or assist with their husbands’ 
money-making activities, and yet 
they insisted in driving their social 
standing ever higher. They ignored 
pleas to understand taxes, the 
terms of wills, and how they were 
investing their money; all they 
looked for were totals that meant 
security for them. 

They failed to see, because they 
refused to face the inevitable, that 
their husbands were fighting their 
work instead of enjoying it because 
they were being driven to reach 
beyond their work-capacity as well 
as their ability or training. 

When the inevitable happens to 
them, however, and their husbands 
suddenly die or become bed- 
ridden, it’s remarkable how the 
hidden capabilities of such women 
come out. 

It’s easy to spot women who 


don’t believe in failures—by their 
successful husbands. Such women, 
however, do not drive their hus- 
bands to give them more and more 
luxuries. But they do make life at 
home a lot of fun for their 
husbands, and make him the focal 
point of their lives. 

They do give their husbands a 
feeling of importance around the 
home—for example, by praising 
them at least once a day, even 
when they don’t know why they 
should! They fuss over him— 
settle him in a living-room chair, 
bring him his slippers and reassure 
him that the growing bald spot 
makes no difference. 

They keep the children’s respect 
for their father at the highest pos- 
sible pitch by talking dad up to 
them when he isn’t able to do 
everything he might to fuss over 
them and nourish their affection. 

They do relieve their husbands 
of as many physical chores as pos- 
sible—from writing cheques to 
keeping their shirts, ties and socks 
in good supply. They suggest that 
he go off on a fishing trip with his 
friends from time to time when he 
shows signs of wearing down. In 
other words, they sit in the back 
seat, without losing their grip on 
the steering-wheel. 


v 


QE sweet young thing to another: “He not only lied to me 
about the size of his yacht, but he made me do the rowing.” 


Sails Talk! 


E wise are polite all the world over, but fools are polite 


only at home. 


—OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 





There are 4,000 Japanese to each square mile of arable land, but look at the 
results they produce ! 


Those Japanese Farmers 


Astonish Me 


REV. PATRICK DIAMOND 


© scrap of land in Japan is too 
N sina to be ignored. An aban- 

doned roadway, triangles 
formed by the convergence of 
roads, spaces between the founda- 
tion stones of burned-out houses, 
are all utilised. 

On the boulder-strewn hills the 
peasants have levelled off pathetic 
yard-wide fields. They have cut 
back the lower fringes of the hills 
to broaden the fields below. They 


have converted tidal swamps into 
rice fields in a slow bitter battle 


against nature. 

Six-sevenths of Japan’s total 
area of 110,000,000 acres is sO 
mountainous that even the Jap- 
anese cannot cultivate it. That 
leaves roughly 15,417,000 acres 
for cultivation; level land is found 
only in the river valleys and on 
the seashore. The total popula- 
tion of Japan is 88,500,000. Some 
39,000,000 of these live on the 
land, on farms which average two 
acres. Today, as a result of land 
reform initiated by the Americans 
after the war, 90 per cent. of the 
peasants own their land. 

There are roughly 4,000 Jap- 
anese to each square mile of arable 


land—easily the highest proportion 
in the world. Japan imports only 
one-fourth of her food supplies; 
this small figure is due to the skill, 
industry and incredible patience of 
its farmers. 

There are many crops—mul- 
berry (used for feeding  silk- 
worms), tobacco, wheat, barley, 
sweet potatoes and almost every 
kind of vegetable. But rice, the 
staple food, is far and away the 
main crop. Every available and 
suitable patch is planted with rice. 

The rice fields of Japan descend 
the sides of mountains like steps 
of stairs or string the valleys like 
unending links of chains. They 
have all been made and arranged 
so that each one is a few inches 
lower than the other, and water 
from above constantly keeps flow- 
ing over them. 

To obtain water might baffle the 
best engineer, and the labour in- 
volved in laying the bamboo water- 
pipe might well daunt the men who 
built the pyramids. But when the 
Japanese farmer wants water, he 
gets it—somehow! If there is no 
natural source of water above, huge 
reservoirs are built, and during the 
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rainy season—which comes at the 
beginning of June just before the 
planting season begins—these are 
readily filled. 

There is no end to the quarrels 
among farmers in Japan regarding 
waterways. If the water becomes 
scarce, woe betide the greedy far- 
mer who has land above and would 
stop the flow of water to the fields 
below. It is not unusual for one 
farmer seriously to wound or even 
kill a neighbour who has inter- 
fered with the lifeline of a rice 
crop. 

There are no elaborate fences 
between the fields in Japan. In a 
country where land is so scarce 
such fences would be a waste of 
valuable land. Small banks of 
. earth, about a foot wide, run be- 
' tween the tiny rice fields and en- 
sure a sufficient level of water for 
the rice plants. 

Just to show that he isn’t extra- 
vagant the Japanese farmer will 
plant beans or peas on the top of 
the banks. This also helps to keep 
the soil together and prevents an 
overflow of water from washing 
away the banks. In many places 
small concrete walls of about four 
inches thick are now being used 
to replace the banks of earth. 

The farmers begin their day at 
sun-up, and as the last shades of 
evening fall you can see them 
wending their weary way home- 
ward to the hamlets of thatched 
cottages which cluster where the 
rice fields end and the mountains 
begin. 

The life of the women is doubly 
difficult. The wife gets up first in 
the morning, prepares the break- 
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E Japanese farmer's fields 
are so carefully tended that 
in them you will rarely see a 
weed growing and he appre- 
ciates the importance of select- 
ing good seeds. 
| remember one Japanese 
farmer showing me _ proudly 
some of his Irish potatoes; he 
told me they were the real 
thing, for an old French priest 
had brought this particular far- 
mer some seed potatoes as a 
present when he was returning 
to Japan after a holiday in 
France. . 
@ —Rev. P. Diamond. 
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fast, gets the children off to school, 
helps in the feeding of the live- 
stock and, as the sun begins to 
peep over the mountain-tops, she 
can be seen at the side of her 
husband at work in the fields. 
Very often a small baby may be 
seen strapped to the mother’s back 
as she works. 

Sunday is the same as Monday 
and there is no day off during the 
week. There will be a break of a 
few days at the New Year, which 
is one of the biggest festivals in 
Japan. Also, there may be a few 
days off during August when the 
family goes on a visit to the local 
temple or shrine to pay their re- 
spects to the souls of their ances- 
tors. In addition there may be vil- 
lage celebrations to mark the begin- 
ning of rice planting or the end of 
harvesting. 

The Japanese farmers get the 
last ounce out of their land. By 
skilled crop rotation and careful 
manuring they manage to grow two 
crops in the same field in the same 
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year, and often one crop is sown 
before its predecessor has been 
harvested. 

Barley and wheat, for example, 
are usually planted in drills and, 
a few months before the grain crop 
ripens, the farmer will sow a crop 
like tomatoes between the drills. 
The grain crop will be cut by hand 
$0 as not to injure the tomato seed- 
lings. When the barley or wheat 
has been taken away the drills are 
split and the tomatoes are off to a 
good start. Delay is thus avoided 
between the harvesting of one crop 
and the sowing of the next. 

One result of the intense culti- 
vation is that there is little land 
left over to provide animal fodder. 
Therefore, on the whole, livestock 
is scarce. Instead of meat, the 
Japanese eat the fish that is so 
abundant in the waters around 
Japan. 

In recent years, small machines 
are being used in many places. As 
you pass the farms you see thresh- 
ing and winnowing being done in 
the same way as the farmers did 
it in the Palestine of Christ. Yet in 
the next field you will see a small 
but very compact threshing and 
winnowing machine which might 
well be the envy of the modern 
small farmer in any country. 

Electric motors are commonly 
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used to drive these threshing 
machines. There is scarcely a place 
in Japan without electricity, and 
the Japanese farmer uses it for 
many purposes. 

Insect pests can work havoc 
among the rice crop. One method 
to combat this is an electric light 
bulb placed over a large dish of 
oil. As night approaches, the light 
is switched on and the flies are 
attracted by the light, only to be 
trapped in the oil. 

Each small village community 
works together very much as one 
unit. Farm machinery is often pur- 
chased through the community. 

Normally, the planting of the 
rice is also a community project. 
A farmer who violates the code of 
the community in which he lives 
may find himself the victim of 
Mura hachi-bu. This is a boycott 
by all the other members of the 
community. 

In adversity the Japanese far- 
mer will often fall into the hands 
of unscrupulous money-lenders, 
who charge enormous rates of in- 
terest on small loans. Ten per cent. 
per month is quite common. Some- 
times the farmer’s plight becomes 
so desperate that he sells his 
daughters into places of doubtful 
reputation. Sometimes the whole 
family will commit suicide. 


HEN a belief rests on nothing you cannot knock away its 


foundations. 


—J. B. Yeats. 


OLF is a game where a ball 14 in. in diameter is placed on 
another ball 8,000 miles in diameter. The object is to strike 
the small ball, but not the large one. 
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Three men in a curragh rowed 
five miles out into the Atlantic... 


They Fought 


a 


Giant Squid 


FRANK W. LANE 
eco TnmmmnnHe 


NE of the most remarkable 
¢ 4 fights with a kraken, 
or giant squid, ever recorded 

occurred off the Connemara coast. 

In April, 1875, three fishermen 
were at sea near Boffin Island in a 
curragh. Having shot their lines 
the men waited. After a while their 
attention was caught by a flock of 

Js hovering round a large, shape- 

s mass floating on the surface. 

They thought it might be wreck- 
age, so they paddled over to inves- 
nat As they drew near they were 
astonished to see that the object 
was a giant squid, lying perfectly 
still, basking on the surface. 

Squid bait is highly prized by 
these fishermen, but it is generally 
available only in small amounts. 
The three men could not bear to 
see hundredweights of it just lying 
there going to waste. But what 
could they do? 


A squid of such dimensions was 
a dangerous opponent, and the 
men’s only weapon was a knife. A 
bold frontal attack was out of the 
question, so the men decided on 
guerilla tactics. Paddling slowly, 
they got within reach of an out- 
stretched arm, seized it, and in a 
moment cut it off. 

The squid exploded into action. 
Its arms thrashed around, its 
funnel shot out great jets of water, 
and amid a cloud of spray it made 
out to sea. The men gave chase, 
paddling with all their strength. 
But it is impossible to row fast 
in a curragh, and it was nearly a 
mile before they caught up with 
the squid. 

Keeping behind it, they attacked 
one arm at a time, slashing with 
the knife while taking care to 
avoid being struck by the other 
flailing arms. Thus the running 
battle of attrition continued for 
two hours, and by this time the 
curragh was five miles out in the 
open Atlantic. 

The quarry was now sufficiently 


Condensed from The Kingdom of the Octopus. (farrolds, London. 30s.) 
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subdued for the fight to be carried 
to close quarters. Although the 
stumps of the squid’s arms slashed 
about violently they did no dam- 
age. The sea was darkened for 
yards around by the clouds of ink 
which the squid ejected. 

The men now hacked at the 
beast’s “neck” and cut off its 
head. The great body then sank 
quickly. But the rest of the squid 
was stowed aboard, and when, after 
the long pull back, they reached 
Boffin Island their bizarre cargo 
created a sensation. 

No one on the island was more 
interested than the local police 
sergeant, Thomas O’Connor, and 


it is to him that the scientific world 
is indebted for the account of the 
capture. But for his care the whole 
prize might soon have been coa- 
verted into bait. 

“ Of the portions of the mol- 
lusc taken ashore,” he recorded, 
“two of the great arms are intact 
and measure 8 feet each in length 
and 15 inches round the base. The 
two tentacles attain a length of 
30 feet. . . . The head, devoid of 
all appendages, weighed about 
6 stone, and the eyes were about 
15 inches in diameter. . . .” 

He forwarded parts of the squid 
to the Museum of the Royal Dub- 
lin Society. 


Five Irish-American “ Firsts” 
[ED° you know that the Irish flag was the only foreign flag 
ever carried into battle by an American army? 
The first famine relief ship-load of provisions was not from 
America to Ireland, but from Ireland to America? In 1675, 
Dublin rushed aid to the forty-seven starving towns of 


Massachusetts. 


The establishment of Labour Day as a United States holiday 
was originated by an Irishman, Peter F. O’Brien? 

The first pro-Irish speech in America was made by General 
George Washington at Morristown, New Jersey, on March 17, 
1780? And that he then declared an Army holiday? 

The first and only colony to guarantee religious and social 
equality to the Jews was New York? That right had its incep- 
tion in this country as the work of Governor Thomas Dongan, 


an Irishman. 


—Irish Independent. 


IGN on a West of Ireland farm: “Attention Sportsmen! 
Please don’t shoot anything that isn’t moving. It may be 


my hired man.” 





Pirrie’s influence on modern Ireland was 
large and it is still manifest 


He was the World’s 
Greatest Shipbuilder 


R. D. COLLISON BLACK 


HE early years of this century 
were the heyday of “ big busi- 
ness” and big businessmen. 
This was the period when, for the 
first time, the names of indus- 
trialists, as well as of politicians 
and princes, became household 
words—names such as Carnegie, 
Rockefeller and Pierpont Morgan. 
At the Belfast shipyard of Harland 
and Wolff was a captain of indus- 
try who ranked with the greatest 
of them—William James Pirrie. 
Pirrie was born in Quebec, but 
his parents were Ulster-born, and 
the boy was brought to live in 
County Down when still an infant. 
At the age of fifteen he entered 
Harland and Wolff as an appren- 
tice, and worked his way up 
through the departments to the 
position of head draughtsman. In 
1874, when he was only twenty- 
seven years of age, he was taken 
into partnership by the founder of 
the firm, Sir Edward Harland. 
From this time onwards Har- 
land, though still comparativel 
young, occupied himself less with 
the development of his business 
and more with outside interests— 
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in local government and, later, in 
Parliament. Pirrie became the 
dominant influence in the firm, 
and in 1904 he entered into sole 
control of one of the largest ship- 
yards in the world, retaining it 
until he died twenty years later. 
Harland had been a pioneer in 
the construction of large, long 
iron steamships, originating the 
shape of hull which is familiar 
today. He had also sought to offset 
the disadvantages of his yard being 
located in Belfast, which raised 
many costs higher than those of 
his English and Scottish compe- 
titors, by producing a vessel of 
very high quality. Thus he 
attracted the custom of the larger 
shipowners, and in 1869 he had 
formed a connection with the 
newly-established White Star 
Line, which was maintained by 
Pirrie throughout his lifetime. 
The White Star Line rapidly 
rose to prominence in the North 
Atlantic passenger service, where 
competition was at its keenest. 
Out of this competition came the 
modern ocean liner, large, fast and 
luxuriously equipped, and for 
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some sixty years the White Star 
Line maintained a position in the 
forefront of the Atlantic trade with 
a fleet of such ships, built in Bel- 
fast. Under Pirrie’s supervision, 
Harland and Wolff produced for 
them a succession of bigger, and 
still bigger, liners. 

The 10,000-ton Teutonic, of 
1889, was followed ten years later 
by the 17,000-ton Oceanic, and in 
1911 by the ill-fated Titanic, 
which was four and a half times as 
large. She and her sister ship, the 
Olympic, were then the largest 
ever built. 

At an early stage in his career 
Pirrie began to travel extensively, 
in his firm’s ships, to see how they 
behaved in use, to learn what pas- 
sengers wanted in them, and to 
see what port facilities were avail- 
able at different places. He in- 
fluenced the improvement of ports 
and harbours to accommodate the 
larger vessels in whose future he 
strongly believed, and he con- 
stantly stressed the need for cheap 
dock services. 

Pirrie’s many voyages also gave 
him first-hand knowledge of what 
passengers wanted and were pre- 
pared to pay for. The idea that a 
first-class liner should provide the 
same amenities as a first-class 
hotel was one which he developed 
from this experience, and it proved 
to be a sound business proposition. 

He possessed the sort of busi- 
ness acumen which sets an indus- 
trialist above his fellows. When he 
entered into partnership with 
Harland and Wolff, the shipyard 
employed about 3,000 men; at the 
outbreak of the first World War 
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there were over 12,000 on the pay- 
roll. In addition, Pirrie’s success 
in selling Belfast-built ships had 
added materially to employment in 
subsidiary trades, such as rope- 
making. But Pirrie could not have 
been such a successful salesman 
had he not been a thoroughly able 
shipbuilder as well, and he made 
considerable innovations on the 
technical side of his business. 

Between 1900 and 1902, when 
a period of depression was causing 
heavy losses to many lines, Pirrie 
was engaged in negotiations with 
J. Pierpont Morgan and Albert 
Ballin, the leading German ship- 
owner, in search of a means of 
limiting the competition in the 
North Atlantic trade. The eventual 
outcome was the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, a 
combine of six American and 
British shipping lines, including 
the White Star, and listing Pirrie 
amongst its directors. 

The continuing growth and suc- 
cess of the shipyard made him 
enormously wealthy; he was 
widely reputed to be “a multi- 
millionaire ”. This was in the high 
noon of “conspicuous consump- 
tion ”, when financiers dazzled the 
world with their display. Pirrie’s 
riches rested on a firmer basis than 
any financier’s, and he had no 
need, as some of them had, to 
make display in order to maintain 
credit. Yet his desire for influence 
and notoriety made him indulge in 
flamboyant extravagance at times. 

Both his senior partners, Har- 
land and Wolff, had retired com- 
paratively early in life from the 
shipyard and attained to the 





It’s So Easy 
QE of the greatest yearnings of mankind is to be appreciated. 
In the hustle of our own little worlds, we neglect to tell 
others that we see their merits. And, in our hearts, we wish 
that someone would recognise us, too. When a word of praise 
is given, no matter how modest we are, our hearts swing open 
a little wider. We can’t help ourselves. 

In our mortal hands there is one great power we can use to 
build a brotherhood among men and nations. It is found in 
words of sincere praise. Why should we hold it back when the 
need is so great, the method so easy, and the end so worthy? 


gentlemanly distinction of safe 
seats in Parliament; Pirrie’s ambi- 
tion at first was to follow them, 
but he decided to remain in busi- 
ness and make his mark in local 
government. He was elected to 


Belfast Corporation in 1893 and 


became Lord Mayor for the years 
1896-’97. 

As Lord Mayor, he won general 
respect for his tolerance and im- 
partiality. At this time there was 
a strike of some importance 
amongst the shipyard workers, and 
it is remarkable that when Pirrie, as 
Lord Mayor, had occasion to refer 
to the strike in his speeches, his 
comments tended to favour the 
strikers. 

During his term of office he 
accomplished much that has 
proved of permanent value to the 
¢ity; he secured an important ex- 
tension of the city boundaries and 
began the of the new 
City Hall. But the work by which 
he is probably best remembered, 
was the scheme for buillding a 
new general hospital. To this 
Pirrie and his wife contributed not 


—F.D. 


merely much hard work, but at 
least £15,000 of their own money. 
The outcome was the Royal 
Victoria Hospital. 

For these services he was made 
the first Freeman of Belfast and a 
Privy Councillor for Ireland, but 
many people felt that his work had 
merited higher distinction, and 
there seems reason to believe that 
Pirrie himself agreed with them. 

In his early years he was a firm 
Unionist, and declared his opposi- 
tion to the Home Rule Bill of 
1893; but as time went on he 
leaned more towards Liberalism, 
particularly on economic questions. 
On this account, a move by his 
friends to have him nominated as 
Unionist candidate for South Bel- 
fast in 1902 met with defeat. 

After this the failure of the 
Unionists to recognise his services 
to Belfast was a further slight, and 
Pirrie moved from Liberal Union- 
ism to simple Liberalism, support- 
ing the Liberals strongly in the 
General Election of 1906. He was 
known to be supporting Liberal 
candidates with his money and in- 
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fluence, but apart from this the 
sudden and unexpected appear- 
ance of his brother-in-law, Alex- 
ander Carlisle, as an Independent 
candidate for West Belfast in that 
election served to: split the vote 
and the Unionist nominee lost the 
seat by six votes. 

After the election the Liberals 
came back with an _ increased 
majority, and in the Birthday 
Honours of 1906 Pirrie was raised 
to the peerage as a baron. From 
this time onwards, he was regarded 
as the leader of the Liberal interest 
in Ulster, and declared himself in 
favour of the Home Rule Bill of 
1912. 

In so doing, he was following 
a course diametrically opposed to 
that of the vast majority of North- 
ern businessmen, whose opposi- 
tion to Home Rule had hardened 
considerably since 1893. Pirrie 
also made himself unpopular with 
most of his own work people. 


The Ireland which Pirrie would 
have wished to see would have 
been a united Ireland, still within 
the confines of a British Empire 
wedded to Free Trade, but pos- 
sessed of its own legislature for 
the conduct of all its domestic 
affairs. In an Ireland so governed, 
he thought, there was no reason 
why other industrialists should not 
prosper in, say, Dublin or Cork, 
as he had done in Belfast. 

He believed that such an Ire- 
land might be more prosperous 
than the one he knew, and it could 
be strongly argued that it might 
have beeM more prosperous than 
the one we know today. 

Pirrie’s influence on modern 
Ireland was large and is still mani- 
fest. 

His contemporaries recognised 
him as not merely the greatest 
Irish industrialist of his day, but 
also the greatest shipbuilder in the 
world. 
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Em-bar-rassing! 


ACHER was explaining to the class the meaning of the word 


“ recuperate ”. 


“Now Philip,” he said to a small boy, “when your father 
has worked hard all day, he is tired and worn out, isn’t he? 
Then when night comes, and his work is over for the day, 


what does he do?” 


“That’s what mother wants to know,” said Philip. 


RArNDRops come in many sizes and shapes. Scientists have 
found that the artist’s favourite drop—pear-shaped and 
beautifully tapered is rare. 
The typical raindrop is shaped like a fat mushroom, almost 
flat on the bottom, and rounded on the top, while the smaller 
drops are just round balls. 





One system could work—doubling your stake 
until you win. But there’s a snag 


Nobody Breaks the Bank 
at Monte Carlo 


JOHN LAFFIN 


Y first impression of the 
Meaaino. with its wedding- 

cake architecture, was that 
of desperation. In the ornate gold 
and stucco gaming-rooms solemn- 
faced intense men ari women, 
mostly middle-aged, crowded 
around the tables hoping to win, 
fearing to lose. The impression 
persisted throughout my stay. 

Three games are played at the 
casino. Two are card games, bac- 
carat and trente et quarante. The 
other game is roulette, a game of 
few rules and no skill. All you do 
is place your bet on the table, 
choosing a number between 
nought and thirty-six. The lucky 
number pays 3,500 francs (£3 10s. 
roughly) for a 100-franc (2s.) 
chip. A new game starts every 
three minutes, which means that 
you can lose money at as fast a 
rate as you like. 

Winning is a fluke, losing is the 
rule. If proof of this is needed, 
there is the £6,000,000 profit the 
casino makes each year. 

Each table at the casino has its 
“bank” and you can, theoretically, 
break this bank by winning all the 


chips in it—amounting usually to 
about 500,000 francs (roughly 
£500). But the casino is seldom 
caught like this; new chips are in- 
jected if the supply is running out. 
Even if they run out half a dozen 
times a day, the directors don’t 
worry. Altogether 200,000,000 
francs (£200,000) in chips are 
always on hand in the casino and 
in the bank across the square is a 
cash reserve of several hundred 
million francs. 

The management has seldom 
felt a draught. Stull, two Dutch- 
men, brothers and  diamond- 
cutters, who visited the casino 
regularly before the war managed 
to disturb the tranquillity of the 
casino. They always played to- 
gether, never for longer than half 
an hour at a time, and they usually 
backed number seventeen. 

One night the brothers arrived 
shortly before closing time, in 
time for only three more games, 
staked the maximum amount on 
seventeen and netted 500,000 
francs. Number seventeen came 
up three times in a row. 

Many a night the casino closes 


Condensed from the New Zealand Free Lance 
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its books a few million francs in 
the red, but the management loses 
no sleep. Unlike the private gamb- 
ler, the casino can take it. Mathe- 
matically speaking, the bank is 
always ahead of the gambler and, 
even if he happens to be the Aga 
Khan himself, the gambler will 
eventually be cleaned out. 

In the old days of melodrama, 
once a table was “ broken ” it was 
covered with a black cloth for the 
rest of the day. Today there aren’t 
enough tables to cope with the 
people wanting to lose money. In 
the last twelve months 500,000 
people have gambied there. 

A casino official told me un- 
happily that in 1913, which he 
called the “ last normal year ”, the 
average customer left the equiva- 
lent of £25 in the casino’s coffers; 
today he leaves only £8. 

The most surprising thing about 
the casino is that it doesn’t adver- 
tise. It has no neon signs, no 
gaudy lighting, no signs. When 
you enter the casino you could be 
attending a dull convention for all 
the evidence there is to the con- 
trary. If you are observant you will 
wonder why Casino Square is 
ringed with pawnshops, but even 
they have a discreet, respectable 
air. They have, after all, held the 
belongings of some of Europe’s 
most distinguished families. 

Suicides are rare these days, 
but in the past the casino had 
about eight victims a year. 

The casino’s attitude toward a 
customer with empty pockets is 
best described as cold, but the 
management isn’t altogether heart- 
less. It has a code of honour, con- 


sisting of the viaticum. This is a 
free ticket home, plus pocket 
money for incidentals en route for 
any customer who is stony broke. 
In theory the viaticum is a loan, 
and the casino has an enormous 
card index recording the viatica 
granted during the last sixty years. 

Some illustrious names are re- 
corded in this index, together with 
the names of improvident tourists 
who lost their heads at the roul- 
ette table. None of them is allowed 
back into the casino until the viati- 
cum is repaid in full. Numbers 
have been repaid; many never will 
be. 

The casino has 1,700 em- 
ployees, including 350 croupiers. 
Being a croupier is hard work—a 
six-hour session of tossing chips 
on to the right numbers, of sett- 
ling arguments among customers 
and of rapid-fire multiplications 
without the help of pencil and 
paper. Most croupiers are French, 
all are good-looking. The pay is 
low—about {£12 a week. 

All croupiers work in a uni- 
form without pockets—a reminder 
of the days when a couple of err- 
ing croupiers added to their wages 
by pocketing some of the manage- 
ment’s profits. 

The casino opens at ten every 
morning, Sunday included. At this 
time the professional gamblers 
troop in and take their seats 
around their favourite table. Armed 
with note-books and pencils they 
look a little like men at a board 
meeting. These men—and women, 
too—live to gamble and gamble to 
live. They are addicts, and a 
frightening study they make, with 
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their sunken eyes, restless hands 
and nervous lips. 

They play for small stakes, but 
they play constantly—some as 
many as sixteen hours a day. 
Many claim that by limiting them- 
selves to modest wins they can 
make a living, year after year. 
The croupiers and the management 
hate them. 

Watching these pros, I had the 
feeling of observing lunatics. And 
one croupier told me his job was 
like being an attendant in a mental 
hospital. 

Most of- the pros work to 2 
system, but no workable system 
exists. Many years ago Francois 
Blanc, the casino’s first Director, 
offered 200,000 francs to anybody 
who could demonstrate a foolproof 
system; nobody ever claimed the 
money. | 

The game has nothing to do 
with the science of mathematics 
and, if you believe in the law of 
averages, a day or so in the casino 
would disillusion you. 

To be truthful, one “ system ” 
does work—it consists of doubling 
your stake until you win. Because 
it works it is not allowed. The 


casino protects itself with “the 


maximum”. For instance, at a 
table where 100 francs is the mini- 
mum bet on a simple chance, such 
as red or black, the maximum bet 
is 60,000 francs—and you reach 
it by doubling your stake nine 
times. 


You may have to double your 
stake 100 times to see the doubling 
system work. 

The casino is strictly for visi- 
tors. Citizens of Monaco are not 
allowed into it without the per- 
sonal written authority of Prince 
Rainier. He doesn’t want his 
people to be paupers.. Still, they 
handle casino chips frequently 
enough, for they are accepted as 
cash by all shops and hotels. The 
biggest chip is for 100,000 francs 
(£100), the smallest represents 
100 francs (about 2s.). 

I was told that luck had a lot to 
do with success at roulette. It 
seems that ever since the casino 
opened hopeful gamblers have 
gone to the Hotel de Paris, Monte 
Carlo, to rub the right foreleg of 
Louis XIV’s horse in the lobby. 
This is supposed to bring luck. 
Today the horse’s leg is polished 
a bright gold. 

I’m no gambler, but I didn’t in- 
tend to visit the casino without 
having my little flutter. I rubbed 
the horse’s leg and fondled a piece 
of a hangman’s rope owned by a 
casino habitué and also said to be 
lucky. 

I bought a 100-franc chip and 
put it on thirteen. I lost. I left the 
casino and caught the train out 
the same afternoon. 

If it is true that one must leave 
immediately after winning, it is 
also true that one must leave 
before losing. 


Or AGcg—when you whistle only to call the dog! 


F you want a thing well done, don’t do it yourself unless you 


know how. 





What’s to be said against a game that keeps 
people in the fresh air and gives them a healthy thirst? 


A BOWL OF ODDS 


A. M. 


HERE is something to be said 

for a game that begins in one 

publichouse and ends in 
another. 

The first thing to learn about 
the game of bowls, as we play it in 
the South of Ireland, is the 
pronunciation—it rhymes with 
“ owls ”. And you must pet out of 
your mind all those staid, som- 
nolent pictures of canvas-shod, 
corpulent men trundling their 
“woods” along a green, grassy 
carpet of spirit-level smoothness. 

We do not use “ woods ”, but 
balls of solid steel, roughly the 
size of a tennis-ball. And the scene 
of action is the winding country 
road, the quiet backwater far from 
the madding automobile. 

My first introduction to the 
game came when, as a student, I 
was doing my hospital-residence. 
I picked up the telephone one 
Sunday evening to hear the des- 
perate voice of the little nurse in 
the accident room. 

“Come quickly, doctor, for the 
love of God—there’s a man here 
bleedin’ to death.” 

I dashed off as fast as I could. 
A quaint picture greeted my eyes. 
A young man sat on a chair, his 
head bent forward between his 


knees, blood oozing from a gash on 
his scalp. On either side a com- 
panion thumped his shoulders 
vigorously and shouted encourage- 
ment. 

“TI wouldn’t doubtcha, Paddy- 
boy,” said one. 

“Good man yourself,” said the 
other. 

I was informed that the injured 
party had received “a clout of a 
bowl.” His two companions told 
me the story: Paddy had been a 
spectator, not a participant, and the 
bowl had skidded off a patch of 
flinty surface, leaping up to graze 
his scalp as he stood on a ditch. I 
was given to understand that in 
this game the spectator is required 
to be more agile, even, than the 
player. 

The district round the hospital 
was the centre of the sport, and 
after that evening I sometimes 
would wander off up the narrow, 
hilly streets. 

The pubs are old and stuffy. 
One stumbles through the door 
down an umexpected step. The 
ceiling is low. Dark, bony men sit 
on the wooden benches, talking, 
and drinking enormous cream- 
topped pints of porter. In the 
season they talk of the game, and 


Condensed from Medical Bulletin (May and Baker, Ltd., Dagenham, 
Essex) 
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the famous names, each with its 
fierce soubriquet, ring out like 
headlines—Red O’Donnell, Slasher 
Harrington, Tiger Mahony, Fatser 
Callaghan. 

Here the prowess of rival bow- 
lers is tallied and compared. And 
when the factions are irreconcilable 
a match is arranged—a score, as 
we call it. The partisans put down 
their money, and if the players 
are popular the stake mounts up, 
perhaps to £100 a side or even 
£500 on rare occasions. A venue 
is chosen and a date arranged, a 
warm Sunday afternoon, if the 
weather holds. 

On the great day the crowds 
trek out. In the nearby pub any- 
one who wishes drinks enough to 
quench a long thirst, for the score 
will range over four or five miles 
of dusty road. Everyone is dressed 
in his Sunday best and knots of 
men are scattered along the road- 
side waiting for the game to 
commence. The last wagers are 
struck, the final forecasts made and 
the two contestants come forth, 
each attended by his party of inti- 
mates. 

The coin is spun, someone runs 
ahead to the corner to warn any 
pedestrians coming against the 
bowl. The “ marker” tears tufts 
of grass from the verge alongside 
and lays out a line of direction, 
then stands in the distance, legs 
apart, like an arrow head pointing 
the way for the thrower. The 
crowds have lined the road on 
either side, clambering over walls 
and ditches, and the first hero 
strides forward. 

He takes off his jacket and rolls 


up his sleeves, but the peak-cap 
on his head remains firmly in 
place. He moves back, measuring 
his steps. Then, grasping the bowl 
tightly in the palm of his hand, 
he tenses himself and surges into 
his run. The arm is stiffly at his 
side. He gathers speed, gradually 
turning the other shoulder to aim 
at his “marker”. He has almost 
reached the point of delivery. 

He leaps into the last few yards. 
The arm drives out in front of 
him, up, over and round again. 
The forearm whips through across 
his body, the line of his shoulders 
now in the line of throw. With a 
last grunting heave of his whole 
body he releases the bowl. 

It thuds to the ground, perhaps 
thirty yards away, hops crazily off 
the flinty road and rolls on till it 
comes to rest. The other man 
throws and the crowd jump from 
their vantage points and trudge 
along the road. The two contes- 
tants have put their jackets on and 
move ahead, too, attended by their 
close followers in a little island of 
space in the midst of the throng. 

There is not a great deal of skill 
required. But there is a wisdom 
to the game by which the experi- 
enced players space their shots to 
meet the corners. These can be 
places where advantage is gained. 
The good player runs his bowl up 
to the corner without losing dist- 
ance, and with his next throw he 
lofts the iron ball across the bend 
over the green field, over the heads 
of the spectators and into the road 
on the other side of the bend. 

And so the game goes on through 
the quiet countryside. The watchers 
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are not vociferous. Encouragement 
is given, and approval shown in 
low tones. It is a game in which 
man is pitted against man in single 
combat and the interest lies not 
only in the performance of the 
player but in his personality, too 
—the way he stands up under 
strain, his ability to muster a big 
effort when it is most needed. 

As the cool of the evening sets in 
the game approaches its end. If the 
players are close. together excite- 
ment runs high and the men call 
up their last reserves for the final 
throws. Often a player gets home 
by a single throw—a bowl of odds, 
as we say. The finishing point is 


Hurling in London 


convenient to a village pub and 
everyone retires to slake a thirst 
and to relive the excitement of the 
match. The money is passed over 
to the winners and the two heroes 
rest. 

The game of bowls, I am glad to 
say, is not dying out in my part of 
the world. Local breweries lend 
their encouragement by putting up 
handsome cups and medals. No 
doubt, they feel they owe some- 
thing to the sport. And what’s to 
be said against a game that keeps 
people in the fresh air and gives 
them a healthy thirst? Isn’t it a 
little like golf with its nineteenth 
hole? 


GAR 


ABouT the year 1775 the hurling to the goals was frequently 
played by parties of Irishmen in London, in the fields at 
the back of the British Museum. 
They used a kind of bat to take up the ball and to strike it 


from them; this instrument was fiat on both sides, and broad 
and curving at the lower end. 

I have been greatly amused to see with what facility those 
who were skilful in the pastime would catch up the ball upon 
the bat, and often run with it for a considerable time, tossing 
it occasionally from the bat and recovering it again, till such 
time as they found a proper opportunity of driving it back 
amongst their companions, who generally followed and were 
ready to receive it. 

—JosePH Strutt, Sports and Pastimes (1855). 


Past Master 
GIX-YEAR-OLD Mary woke up about two in the morning. 
“Tell me a story, mama,” she pleaded. 
“Hush, darling,” said mother. “Daddy will be in soon 
and tell us both one.” 





TALES OF 32 COUNTIES 


That wail in the Laune Valley will be 
tape-recorded. Then thcy may be able 
to decide who or what caused it. 





Is It a 
Banshee or a 


Red Deer ? 


. Dick SHANAHAN, OF FARRAN- 

fore, County Kerry, is going to 
search for the “ banshee” that has 
caused terror among the people of 
the Laune Valley with her weird 
lamentations. 

He plans to wait in his car along 
the river bank and tape-record the 
“olagone”, heard late at night 
between the small farms. “ The ex- 
perts can then listen in to my 
recording and decide whether it’s 
an animal or a human or a ghost,” 
he says. 

Dublin naturalists have different 
ideas of the origin of the wailing. 
“It’s the Japamese deer,” say 
some. “It’s just the red deer of 
Kerry,” says the Dublin Zoo 
Superintendent. 

But Kerry does not agree. The 
wail has been heard there before, 
heralding sudden death, mass 
tragedies . . . “ when two die the 
same day in the same parish, a third 
will die before the funeral . . . The 
last time the banshee cried was 
during the Civil War—before the 
executions .. .” 

They name the clan families the 
banshee follows as—the O’Mahonys, 
the O’Sullivans, the O’Connors and 
the O’Sheas. 


—Sunday Review. 


Westmeath 

‘TAKE THE ROSCOMMON ROAD OUT 
of Athlone and you will come to 

Kiltoom, a hamlet which is to the 

tinkers of the West what Detroit 

with its Ford plant is to car-hungry 

Americans. 

In Kiltoom, Jack McCormack and 
his two sons, Michael and Frank, 
build the gaily-painted caravans in 
which the Joyces, Wards and the 
rest spend their nomadic lives. 

“We find the tinkers decent 
people to deal with. They pay on 
the nail—{1s5o0 for each caravan. 
It’s mostly in horse-trading they 
make their money,” says Jack. 

“From start to finish, each cara- 
van is a one-man job,” Michael 
told me. “ You take more pride in 
a job when it’s entirely your own 
work from the first cut of the saw 
to the last lick of paint.” 

He showed me a newly-completed 
caravan which justified its builder’s 
pride. “It’s for one of the Joyces 
who is getting married.” 

Cupboards galore, comfortable 
bunks and lots of green, red and 
yellow paint make it a worthy home 
for the strapping yellow-haired girl 
who will bear and rear her family 
under its green canvas roof. 

“Very often we are asked to 
build into the new caravan a part 
of the old,” said Frank. “ Don’t ask 
me why. The tinkers are open- 
handed with their money but close- 
mouthed about their customs.” 

—MavurRA LAVERTY in 
Empire News. 


the 
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Down 

RUMINTEE LIES AT THE LOWER 

end of a long spine stretching up 
to the slope of Slieve Gullion. From 
Drumintee, a tiny village of a 
church and a handful of houses, 
went the “ Pahvees ”, not an Indian 
sect but a local clan of cloth 
pedlars, to encircle the world in 
their commercial operations. 

How men from a remote little 
place like this ever conceived such 
an idea of international commerce 
has never been explained, but they 
were well known in Australia, in 
Canada, in New Zealand and in the 
United States, and the bright check 
shirts favoured by the men of the 
gold rushes and the mining camps 
were the creation of the Pahvees 
of Drumintee. 

Drumintee ragmen were also 
famous at one time, evidently part 
of a kind of textile tradition; and if 
this profession would seem to be an 
inferior one, I can tell you of at 
least one stout son of Drumintee 
who left his home “to gether 
regs,” as they say, and came to be 
Lord Provost of a great Scottish 
city before his gathering days were 
at an end. 

—RICHARD HAywarbD, Border 
Foray. 


Dublin 
ARsour HILL WAS A PLACE OF 
amusement for the youth of the 
vicinity till the Royal Barracks were 
built there in 1706. Here was. the 
Half-Moon publichouse, famous for 
its sweet ale (called apple d’or.) 
This hill was at one period a re- 
treat for robbers. When Robin 
Hood and his merry men were dis- 
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GHOST IN A CONVENT 
1S year marks the cen- 
tenary of the foundation of 

the Loreto Convent in Balbrig- 
gan, County Dublin. This is an 
Opportune time to recall the 
strange true story. that is told 
in connection with the first 
night of the nuns’ stay there. 

They did not get any sleep all 
the night through because of 
deafening sounds of revelry, 
raucous singing and loud speech- 
making—all within the house, 
but no intruders, corporeal or 
ghostly, were to be seen. 

Next day the nuns learned 
that the house had been inhabi- 
ted by a worldly man, a non- 
Catholic, who led a disedifying 
life. Apparently his ghost was 
annoyed by the presence of the 
nuns, and he had tried to make 
things unpleasant for them—no 
doubt hoping that they would 
clear out for good. 

But the Blessed Sacrament 
was brought into the convent 
that second day (it hadn't been 
there the night before) and the 
din was never heard again. 

—Liam Riordan in the Irish 
Catholic. 
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persed in England, several of his 
followers escaped to Ireland and 
sojourned in the woods about this 


hill. His compeer, Little John, 
astonished the citizens of Dublin 
by his feats in archery. 

This redoubtable hero is said to 
have been hanged on this hill, for 
it was then and for some time 
afterwards a place of execution for 
criminals, as appears by the names 
given to a part of it in ancient 
records: Gibbet’s Glade and 
Gibbet’s Shade. 

Two centuries 


later another 
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BRIGHTER THAN THE STARS 

N a Christmas Eve in Donegal | saw one of the grandest sights 

ever presented to my eyes. 

There is a certain summit on the “Old Road” from which you 
may see half of a mighty parish spread beneath you. To your right 
is the Atlantic, with Tory on the verge; before you the Hill of 
the Saints and the Way of Adoration; the Bloody Foreland looming 
in a dome beyond... . 

At dawn or sunset, or in driving rain, this view is unforgettable, 
but on Christmas Eve it displayed a new beauty which transformed 
it into something lovelier than itself; for, as far as eye could pierce 
right, left, and centre, it was a-sparkle with lights brighter than 
the stars above. These lights glowed with a mellow orange clear- 
ness through the crystal air, and their reflections glimmered in the 
bay. In the valley they were as thick as the lights of the Milky 
Way; up the mountain slopes they shone, more sparsely, till at 
last a solitary glow here and there marked an abode in remote 
recesses. Every window has its burning candle. 

These lights are kindled (as the fancy goes) to guide the Angels 
who, on Christmas night, direct the New-Born from the heavens; 
and you will see, too, that in most of the clean-swept, brightly- 
garnished houses the door stands open—a mute invitation to those 
Travellers who once found all doors closed before them. 

—Hugh de Blacam, Gentle Ireland. 
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of Tyrawly—he grew to be a 
powerful and splendid beast, but 
his propensities and dispositions 
were very different to those of the 


notorious robber named _ Scald- 
brother inhabited a labyrinthine 
cavern on this hill, a most intricate 
maze which extended two miles 


underground, where he deposited 
the plunder he snatched from the 
people of Oxmantown nearby. 
When digging foundations for 
houses in this neighbourhood they 
often came upon his track, even 
as far as Smithfield. 

It was reported in the newspapers 
in 1775 that many parts of the 
pavement gave way, leaving an 
aperture into a cavern many feet 
in depth. It is also said some of 
the vaults of the houses in Queen 
Street are formed from it. 

—JaMeEs COoLiins, Life in Old 
Dublin. 


Mayo 
MAY YEARS AGO, A STAG WAS IN 
the possession of a gentleman 


playful and innocent hind. 

The stag was bold and violent; 
detested strangers and women, and 
from his enormous size and 
strength, was frequently a very 
dangerous play-fellow. He had a 
particular fancy for horses—resided 
mostly in the stable, and when the 
carriage was ordered to the door, 
if permitted, he would accompany 
it. 

A curious anecdote is told of 
him: he had no objection whatever 
to allow a gentleman to enter the 
coach, but to the fair sex he had an 
unconquerable aversion; with his 
consent, no lady should be an in- 
side passenger. The servants were 
obliged to drive him away before 
their istress could venture to 
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appear—and at last he became so 
troublesome and unsafe, as to 
render his banishment to an adjoin- 
ing deer-park the necessary punish- 
ment of his indocility. 

He didn’t survive this disgrace 
long, he pined away rapidly, avoided 
the fallow deer, and died, as my 
informant declared, of a broken 
heart. 

—MaxweL_, Wild Sports of 
the West (1832). 


Kilkenny 


WIFTE’S HEATH, NEAR BALLY- 

ragget, Jenkinstown, is the largest 
estate in the neighbourhood still in 
private hands (Major Ernest 
Swifte). The white stucco facade, 
facing south, gives the house the 
attractive appearance of a villa in 
Italy or the South of France. This 
facade is a later addition, the house 


Gold-Washing Derision 


having been built (as an inscribed 
additional panel shows) in 1651. 
The house was built by Godwin 
Swifte, uricle of the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, who lived here for eight 
years as a boy and rode into Kil- 
kenny College every day on a horse. 

Godwin Swifte (died 1864) revived 
the ancient spelling of the name 
Swifte (instead of Swift), He was 
famous for many strange acts, in- 
cluding the invention of a flying- 
machine about 1830, in which he 
said he (or rather his coachman) 
would fly from Swifte’s Heath to 
Dublin in one hour. 

The coachman was put into the 
machine, and started off, landed in 
a manure heap near the house and 
broke both legs. The remains of the 
machine, part of one wing and the 
air-screw, are still to be seen at 
Swifte’s Heath. 

—Southern Cross. 


AS the sneering kind of humour increased in modern times, 

I wonder? Many people would say that it has and would 
point for proof to the exceptional number of debunking 
biographies that have been appearing. 

Memoirs of former ages, however, make it clear that debunk- 


ing was always a popular pastime. Debunking may not have 
got into print so often in those days, but there was plenty of 
it going on in talk and in diaries. Yet there are signs, I think, 
that the hero is coming into favour again. 

Even if all the heroes of old are restored to their pedestals, 
however, I hope the spirit of derision will still occasionally 
be allowed to play on them with its vivifying light. Excess of 
derision is, I agree, like excess of solemnity, a curse. But the 
derision that plays the part of a gold-washer in separating the 
gold from the dross is, I believe, an invaluable and, indeed, 
indispensable servant of the Spirit of Man. In other words, a 
sense of humour is a supremely good thing.—ROBERT LYND. 


A GENTLEMAN does not blow his knows. 





The author, a famous Canadian novelist, 
recalls memorable childhood days 


My Irish Great-Grandmother 
had a Way with Her 


MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


Y mother’s people were of 

Anglo-Saxon stock, my 

father’s were Irish and 
French. His mother, born in 
Dublin, came to Canada with her 
parents when a child. These fore- 
bears of mine were of the tall dark 
Spanish type of Irish and, though 
they came from Dublin and Cork, 
they were Protestants. 

My Irish great-grandmother was 
a remarkable woman. By her 
charm, her fiery temper, her 
demonstrative affection, her domi- 
nating nature, she overbore her 
children and her children’s child- 
ren. While she lived she kept her 
stalwart sons about her, when they 
might have bettered themselves by 
going far afield. Her grandsons 
were guided by her rather than by 
their mothers. 

My father adored her. It was 
he who carried me, when I was 
three, to her on her death-bed. It 
is my first recollection of child- 
hood. Her two long arms were 
held eagerly upward to take me— 
the strong old voice, with nothing 
of death in it—‘* My little darling 
—my darling!” How fearful I 


was, in that dark embrace—I three 
years old, she ninety-four! 

Of her sons I remember only 
one. But her three daughters were 
well known to me, The eldest was 
my grandmother. 

What a contrast to her mother 
was my grandmother! Placid, 
gentle, peace-loving. Yet she was 
capable of roundly asserting her- 
self. I remember her coming into 
the billiard-room in my Uncle 
Danford’s house, from her after- 
noon rest, while my uncle and my 
father were engaged in a game of 
billiards. She towered in the door- 
way, massive in her long white 
nightdress. She had a particularly 
pleasant voice with a slight Dublin 
accent. 

Now she said, “ I was woken by 
the sound of the billiard balls. I 
think you have forgotten that it is 
Sunday afternoon. Please let us 
have no more of this.” She moved 
majestically away and the two 
sons, men in their fifties, with 
shame-faced grins, hung up théir 
billiard cues, But it was seldom 
that she asserted herself. 

Strange it is to me that she and 


Condensed from Ringing the Changes (Macmillan and Co. 18s.) 
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my grandfather de la Roche should 
have married. From what I remem- 
ber of her, from what I have heard 
of him, I wonder what they had in 
common; she, the single-hearted, 
inexperienced girl of twenty-four; 
he, the European, the scholar, the 
linguist—ten years older. 


These two grandparents met in 
this way. It was a mild spring 
morning and beginning to rain. My 
grandmother had just bought her- 
self a new bonnet, trimmed with 
flowers and a satin bow. 

A young man in his thirties 
appeared before her—not only 
appeared, but offered her the 


shelter of his umbrella! Like her- 
self he was six feet tall but, while 
she was slender, he was stalwartly 
built. He had auburn hair worn 
rather long, and grey eyes. His tall 
hat was worn at just the right 
angle. His coat, of a dark blue, had 


silver buttons, his cravat—oh, my 
grandmother had no words elegant 
enough to describe his cravat. 

He showed great interest in the 
new bonnet and wondered whether 
he would ever have the pleasure 
of seeing her wear it. She confided 
to him that she expected to wear it 
on Sunday. She sang in the church 
choir. Would he perhaps be going 
to church? He hesitated, then said 
that he hoped to see her after the 
service. He did not tell her that 
he was a Catholic. 

At the door of the house, 
another bow, a murmured au 
revoir and he was gone. 

But she had not seen the last 
of him. When they came out of 
church, the Irish family clustered 
about the widowed mother, there 


he was, strolling along the oppo- 
site side of the street. Years later 
my grandmother told me of her 
excitement at seeing him there. He 
was, she declared, a being from 
another world. 

Young de la Roche was invited 
to the house in John Street. He 
became a frequent visitor. Before 
long, my grandmother declared 
that in this man she had found the 
one love of her life. 

Any liking the family had had 
for the man the favourite daugh- 
ter now married soon evaporated. 
In truth it was succeeded by active 
dislike and that in time developed 
into hate. Everything he did was 
wrong. 

He was not what was called a 
good provider. He spent extrava- 
gant sums on rare books. He sur- 
rounded himself by books in 
French, Latin and Greek. The 
prices he paid for these made 
cruel inroads on their slender 
means, yet my grandmother did 
not complain. When she saw him 
poring over calf-bound, richly 
hand-tooled volumes in Greek and 
Latin, while others lay heaped on 
the floor beside him, she felt a 
gentle pride in being the wife of 
such a man. She protected him— 
waited on him. 

There was no outlet in this city 
for his talents, my grandfather 
decided, no appreciation of his 

wers. He decided to go to the 

nited States. 

I think my grandmother would 
have accompanied him. I think she 
would have followed him to the 
ends of the earth, had not her 
mother intervened, used all her 





MY GREAT-GRANDMOTHER 


influence against it. Who knew 
what might happen to her and to 
her two darling little boys in that 
strange land, with no one but an 
erratic, capricious, arbitrary hus- 
band to protect her! No—let him 
go by himself. If he succeeds, how 
easy to follow him! If he fails— 
oh, he’ll come back to you, Sarah, 
my dear, he'll come back—if he 
fails! 

He tried posts in_ several 
American umiversities, but he 
found it difficult to settle down. 
However, he did write regularly to 
my grandmother, and he did send 
her money. At Christmas he sent 
presents of books in French, Latin 
and Greek to the boys. He was 
troubled by my father’s spelling 
and, when the boy was in his 
teens, sent him two ponderous calf- 
bound volumes of Johnson’s dic- 
tionary, with quotations from 
Shakespeare and other great 


writers of the past, to show the 
proper usage of each word. 


When these small boys were 


just entering their teens my 
grandmother had a terrible shock. 
It came in the form of an anony- 
mous letter from Baltimore where 
my grandfather was now living. 
The writer of this letter declared 
that he was carrying on a love 
affair with a lady of high social 
position in Baltimore and advised 
my grandmother to lose no time 
in discovering the scandalous 
truth for herself. 

She lost no time in making her 
preparations. She packed her port- 
manteau, donned her best bonnet 
and fur-trimmed cloak and, leaving 
the household in the care of her 
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staunch Yorkshire maid, Louisa, 
set out on the long journey. 

No word of her coming was 
sent to the suspected husband. She 
descended on him, like a massive 
avenging angel, with no flash of 
lightning or clap of thunder to 
signal her arrival. She hired a cab 
and drove straight to his lodgings. 

She found him in a book-lined 
room, books mounded on the floor 
beside him, while a volume of 
Greek drama lay open in front of 
him. Astounded by the sight of 
her he leaped to his feet. Then he 
exclaimed, “ My dear Sarah, how 
delighted I am to see you!” He 
embraced her and, with tears 
streaming down her cheeks, she 
untied the strings of her bonnet 
and threw it on the bed. She told 
of the reason of her coming. 

Whatever was said in that inter- 
view the result was a complete 
reconciliation. She tidied the 
book-strewn room and mended his 
clothes. She stayed for a week in 
Baltimore. He took her about and 
showed her the sights. She never 
saw him again. 

A third son was born to my 
grandmother, a solemn little fel- 
low, with a round dark head, 
narrow eyes and hands like his 
father. His father named him 
Francois which later became 
Francis. He had the quality of 
studiousness his brothers lacked. 
He applied himself to his books 
with zest. 

My grandmother’s elder sons 
were grown up and married when 
word came that my grandfather 
had very suddenly died. I am his 
only living descendant. 
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My grandmother? My mother 
has told me how she went to her, 
found her in an abandon of grief, 
lying across the fourposter bed. 
She took my mother’s hand and 
after a little was able to talk 
calmly of the dead man. To my 
mother he was a romantic figure, 
and when she spoke of him to me, 
it was as of a man who should be 
forgiven much. From this bereave- 
ment my grandmother emerged a 
widow, clad in black, the woman I 
remember. 

In my impressionable school- 
days the shadow of this grand- 
father lay across me. The best 
example I can give of this is that 


once, when I had come out at the 
head of my form in French, the 
teacher of French asked me if I 
got help at home. As a matter of 
truth I was given no help at home 
but, at the sudden question, the 
shadow of my grandfather fell 
across me. I was sure he had 
helped me and I answered yes. 
For days, for weeks afterwards 
I was troubled by this lie. I felt 
that I should go to the teacher and 
explain. But how to explain! I 
could not bring myself to do it— 
to try to make her understand that 
a dead man had helped me with 
my lessons. I felt there would be 
something shameful in that. 


Rocks are His Written Words 

ERE is not a flower that opens, not a seed that falls into 
the ground, and not an ear of wheat that nods on the end 
of its stalk in the wind that does not preach and proclaim the 

greatness and the mercy of God to the whole world. 
There is not an act of kindness or generosity, not an act of 
sacrifice done, or a word of peace and gentleness spoken, not 
‘a child’s prayer uttered, that does not sing hymns to God be- 
fore His throne, and in the eyes of men, and before their 


faces. 


Dumb Bunny 


—THOMAS MERTON. 


(ON arriving home from school, six-year-old Se4n went into 

the backyard to see his pet rabbit. He grabbed the little 
animal by the ears, tapped him gently, and bellowed out, 
“Two and two.” This ritual went on until his mother came 
out. She asked the reason for his peculiar behaviour. 

“Well,” the youngster replied, pushing the pet aside. 
“Teacher told us today that rabbits multiply rapidly, but this 
dumb bunny can’t even add!” 





This boxer-blacksmith plies his 
trade in the heart of the big city 


Heavyweight 


at the Anvil 


Fv. 


HE other day I saw a couple 
Pe horses in need of shoes 

being led along Camden 
Street. Curious, I followed them 
down a laneway halfway along the 
busy shopping street. 

Along the left hand side of the 
lane I saw the horses turn into a 
forge. Not many forges are left in 
Dublin now, and as I haven’t seen 
a horse shod this many a year I 
took leave to be a spectator. 

The routine hasn’t changed one 
bit. The smith—and truly “a 
mighty man is he ”—came forward 
to greet the old customers and 
soothed the horses with the tradi- 
tional wordless sounds. With a pat 
here and a stroke there, and a 
curious sidelong movement he 
brought his shoulder under a 
horse’s quarter. 

A movement which my eye 
couldn’t follow brought an up- 
turned hoof on to a half-lap formed 
by the smith’s leather apron and 
the cleaning and trimming started. 

This done, a quick measurement 
of a readymade shoe followed and 
then came the real old-time touch. 
The shoe was put in the fire and 
the bellows switched on (yes, 
switched on), the shoe brought to 
the right heat, flicked out on the 
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anvil and tapped into the right 
shape. Next the hoof was lifted and 
the hot shoe positioned and nailed 
to the accompaniment of a wisp of 
pungent smoke. 

No words were spoken during 
the streamlined operations. None 
was necessary, for the job had been 
done thousands of times before by 
Gerry O Colmain. 

When the horse was shod I 
asked some questions. 

Was the smith a Dublin man? 
“If four generations going back 
180 years in this forge qualify me, 
then I’m a Dubliner.” Then came 
a bit of history. Up at the top of 
the thoroughfare now known as 
Camden Street, when it was a lane 
linking the Dublin of Elizabeth 
with the village of Rathmines, 
stood an inn. 

In those days an inn-keeper had 
to look after both man and beast, 
sO, some time in the early portion 
of the red-headed queen’s reign, an 
enterprising smith started a far- 
rier’s business at the inn. 

Four hundred years ago a smith 
was a smith, but a farrier was 
something more. In addition to 
being a smith he knew a good deal 
about horse-doctoring. Such a man 
was the farrier of Camden Street. 


the Evening Herald 
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One day he was dealing with a sick 
horse by the traditional method of 
bleeding, when something went 
wrong and it bled to death. 

If you look at the modern public 
house on the same site you will 
find a sign on it—“ The Bleeding 
Horse.” 

For 200 years the forge stood on 
that site, but as the city developed 
and moved south, the “carriage 
trade ” developed also and a more 
convenient site was found in a 
mews nearby. About 1770 the 
thriving business was acquired by 
the present owners, the Colemans, 
who insist on the Irish form of 
their name: O Colmain. The busi- 
ness still thrives. 

“Not that we do many horses 
now,” Gerry O Colmain told me. 
“Ten a week “is the average, as 
against ten a day around 1940, 
when every good-sized firm in town 
was reverting to horse transport.” 

Querying the present-day cost of 
shoeing a horse, I found that the 
price is not economic at 14/- to 
18/- for a full set of shoes. “ Un- 
changed since 1940, and coal has 
doubled in price since then. We 
can only keep it up because of 
other business keeping us going,” 
said Gerry. 

One job which was done recently 
by Gerry was the first set of shoes 
for a fully grown four-year-old 
horse from a farmer up in the 
Dublin mountains. Apparently the 
animal had been left on grass for 
ears until the farmer needed him. 

en he sent him in to be shod. 

“He was quite a job,” said the 
smith, “but I was able for him 
because I can shoe an ass.” 
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This seemed to me a non 
sequitur and I must have looked 
puzzled, for the smith went on: 
“Do you see this showcase?” 
pointing to a glass case full of horse 
shoes of many shapes and sizes, 
all beautifully wrought and 
polished until they gleamed. “That 
lot was made by one of my family 
in the old days. When a young 
fellow was nearly at the end of his 
apprenticeship he started to make 
a complete set of shoes of all kinds. 
If a critical examination by his 
master showed no flaws he was 
regarded as a finished craftsman. 
The work was called his magter- 
piece, but, mind you, he still wasn’t 
a blacksmith until he could shoe 
an ass—the hardest job of all!” 

As I looked about the forge I 
found many things which Gerry 
O Colmain’s grandfather would 
have found odd. A modern electric 
motor is used to pump air to the 
two smithy fires. A _ drilling 
machine stands on a bench near 
a rod and bar bending apparatus. 
Most modern touch of all was a 
big electric welding plant. 

“You have to move with the 
times,” said Gerry, “or you don’t 
stay in business today. We do a 
lot of wrought-iron work now. 
Tables, lamp standards and gates 
keep us going.” 

They’re a fighting family, the 
O Colmains. Grandfather was 
mixed up with the Fenians, and 
Gerry’s father kept the forge as a 
dressing-room and arms dump 
over thirty years ago. One man 
who used it frequently was Michael 
Collins, who had some narrow 
squeaks as he came in over the back 
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walls from No. 6 Harcourt Street. 
In this generation, the family’s 
fighting qualities have been demon- 
strated in other ways. Blacksmith 
Gerry, now 33, has shown the win- 
ning Tricolour in the boxing ring 
in England, Spain, Italy, Holland, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and 
the United States. 
Juvenile heavyweight champion 
and juvenile cruiserweight cham- 
ion, he moved steadily up the 
xing ladder through 160 fights, 
only twenty of which he lost, until 
he became European cruiserweight 
champion—a title he held for two 
years. As his weight went up so 


From One Who Knows 
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did he, for he finished as reigning 
European heavyweight champion 
for four years. 

I asked him what did he recol- 
lect about his American trip as the 
only Irishman on the Olympic 
team. With a reminiscent smile he 
told me of being introduced to a 
coloured boxer. 

“The coloured boy seemed to 
think it odd that a white man 
should have a name like mine. I 
thought it odder that he should 
call himself Seamus Kelly! He told 
me that he couldn’t get anywhere 
in the boxing game in the States 
until he took an Irish name!” 


“ PEOPLE can’t fool a burglar by leaving lights on in the hall 
or living room of their homes when they go out for the 
evening,” a professional burglar once said. 


“There are several ways we can check this—ringing the 


doorbell and asking for a tip, ringing up on the telephone, and 
so forth. The best place to leave a light to prevent burglary is 
in an upstairs bathroom and adjoining bedroom, with the 
blinds so arranged that the light shows just a little at the sides. 
It’s easy to spot a bathroom in almost any house, and when 
there’s a light there—well, we’d rather not take a chance.” 


Stale News 
JDURING a revival meeting in a North of Ireland church the 
eloquence of the evangelist called a brother to his feet. 

“ Brethren,” he declared, “I’ve been a sinner, a contemptible 
sinner. An’ I’ve been one for years—but I never knew it before 
tonight!” 

“ Sit down, brother,” whispered the deacon stationed in the 
aisle. “ The rest of us knew it all the time!” 





Nil aon cTeora Le maiteasai DE 


“CUREAXOD NA NOLLAS”’ 


TOMAS LUIDETO 


S.1 an Nottaig a5 ceact corh- 
sarnac. A Comarta san an 
maisiacdén 4 bi DEANTA AR AN 
sceataim, soitlse 10l0aite 45 
spréacarnais, cardarttl Nottas 
4 scanad 4K nad SsRATOe ANNA, ADAIR 
bronntanaisi AR Tatspedine 1 
Dbruinneosa na siopai, tTurcaite 
45us sé4nn4a Lomnocta CROoCTA 1 
Leit a scos no sinte ar leaca 
maRrmaiR, SCuAIni in ARO O1fig an 
Poist, Sleiteardin agus suatad 
tRACTA 1 N5AC Aon Hall. |. Vi 
meroirR na Nollas san 4eR. 

AC bi fear amdAin SA CATAIR 
4cus nior Sroi€ an meroin sin é— 
Sein O Lao1 actA 1 Sceist as5am. 
Diiain 1s Rdite Roime sin, CAR 


é1s bdis 4 thnd, tdinig sé (cugad 
é, ba CORA 4 RA) Cun COnaite S4 


catam tena min asus 4 fear- 
céile asus a mbeirc pdisci. Dia 
CcLann scapaite asus 4 5caRramai 
réin ortu utte. Dein Sean 
1ARRACT AlTeAM ORTU, TAR €15:NA 
socraroe, sur ina tesce féin 
AbfesarR 06 FANsCT, NARD AON AIT 
00 srdro CAatRac. Cad 4 DEanfad 
na comarsain? Wi sé 
4nois Le lui 1steac AR 
Saol nua. . . Ni bead sé uaisnesc. 
NA RsaI’ NA COMARSAIN 1 MbEAL 
4n vorsats aise? AC niord aon 
mait an t-diteam. DGIRT An 
SA54RT PAROiste Fein SuR CeaRTe 
06 sSéitlesd DA CLainn sa CAs. 

Caéinig na Comarsain uile ¢cun 
beannact bOtT4IR 4 CUR LEIS 4n LA 
o f45 sé §Steann Tearmonn. 


sé 


san 
RO- AOSTA 


Draitfrois uatu 6 mar ba mhoR 
acu uile 6—comaRrsa 10nRAIC. 

‘““ MA tasann riath fonn ore 
cuairnd 4 tabaint, 4 Sedin, cuir- 
FeaR COIR DID 1S Leapan ORT 1M 
tisse pé Faro 1s matt Leat,’’ ansa 
Tavs O SéaHoa agus é ay fAsaine 
sld4n aise. 

Seassiooar ule a5 faire ina 
01410 SuR CAs An Sluaistedn 
ciinne 4n b6tAIR ASUS Sur imig 
4S RAVDARC. 

1 OT1I§ 4 nine sa Catan Cur 
Se4n O Laoi aitne ar comporo 
coirnp nir taitig sé ina Saol 
rniath noiwhe sin. O’asiT Leis aR 
OTUIS An COMPpORD FSO LéiR ; Kiod 
Roinne TémAiLTe AiR AI5e > ORAIt- 
esd sé 50 Raid baoite ‘sus Dit 
FeARGLACTA 45 ROMNT Leis. AR 
noo1s, bi vearcad Sedin min- 
Laite 45 Déine an tTsaoil 4 bi aise 
45us 4 muirear 4 OTOS4INT Agus 
A 5cur 1 scric aise sr beasadn 
Suscaitl. Ni raib easpa Riam AiR 
Féin nA 4R 4 MurirResR AC nioRv eoL 
D610 sOcmMaALL. AC nusiR nd RAB 
bac air Le beasan blLianta 4no1s 
suaimness A §l4acsad dbiod sé 
com sndotac agus 4 bi0O RIAMm. 
D’féroin nac mOoR « VDEeInead sé 
ac ORAItTeEAD SE 50 mbiovD CntIs- 
ciin A Oéanam aise. Agus sin 
é 4 Crdrd SA CAatain E—ni RAID 
aon ¢naisciin 4 v0’ fésofad sé 4 
oEanam ; ni RAID DO NA Samain 
Le seolsad ; ni raid clLoc Le cur 1 
mbearnain >; ni Rab ctrRrucaitt 
le veisiG >; ni raib SAiTéar Le 
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rnéicteac nA trinse te Lionad ; 
ni raid meitesall ann te motsd 
n4 saonaé te cdéinesd ; nA an 
TORRAM Ann 4K 4 OPEsOPFAi Cuimni 
0 saitRiS 1 MesSC CARD. & 
tiarcais ! NArb follam corth- 
tio¢ an saot é ! 

AC ni RAIv SE FOlLam sR FAD. 
Ni rab. Tus an Catan 06 RUD 4 
sanntaig sé 50 minic ina SAol— 
Sé1pEsl 1 mbEAL An DORAIS. Faro 
4 besd Lat na Scos arse ni bead 
bac AIR feasts AipRreann V0 
freastal Domnsac 18 DALAC ; ni 
comedofad Tullti bAisTi NA S10C 
nA sneacta 6 Aipreann an Dorh- 
naig € 4 tuillead. Da MOR 45 
Se4n an pribiléro seo 4 bert 
bRonnT4 45 Di4 AIR 1 N'VEIREAD A 
Saoil, asus §absad sé buiocas Le 
014 4 Cionn 4n uile maroin snsto 
6s comairn nda halcorac. Agus 
nuairn buailead tTaom uasignis €é 
Bainesd sé amac an séipéstl agus 
OR 4 Slane ansto VD'14RRAD sé 
4r O14 A Curo SAOLTACTA AD5US 4 
miSAstsct le SAOL NA CATRAC 4 
maiteam 06, MAR SuR Suarac An 
maise 06 Féin son Loct Vv’ fall 
4R An DEIREAD SAOIL 4 Cesp D1I4 
06, TAR E15 AR BRONN Di4 Ri14AmH 
ve SRASTA 18 DE COMPORD ANAMAS 
41R, SAN TRACT AR AN SAR-TADARTAS 
4 bi bRONNTA ANOIS AI5E AIR 
1 noeiresad 4 Laete. AC BI DIA 
TROCAIReESC ADUS maitfesd Sé 
4n utile ni 06 asus bi fi0s 45 
Sed4n nA céspad SE sin An ODIL 
““ matlaite 4 bi aise Notvais 
amdin eile 4 Caiteamh 1 nSteann 
Tearmonn 1 brocaiR na sean 
C4R4D. MAR Sin nuaiR 4 CAiNI5 
an cuiresd cun an Sleanna te 
hagard na Nollss curse, 6 Tads 
O Séagvoa, ni hamdin sur slac 
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sé an cuiresd te fonn, Hrait sé 
5O LdroiR ina CROI 18T1H Sur 
Sompla eile € an culresad DEN 
C401 4R HRONN D1i4 4 Maiteasai 
ar Sein O Laor. 

Sroi¢ Sedn an Sleann ctipta 
L4 noih 14 Noltas. TAimis na 
sean-comarsain On ule 4irod Cun 
FAilciG abaile rommis. Cur sé 
TUAIRISC FAC Einne ndR E1RIs Leis 
sroicine. Tus sé cuaird ar Sac 
40n TI§ 4 NDeACAID SE TAR TAIRS1§ 
niam ann. Duait sé cliatdn an 
Cnoic suds 4R MAIDIN ADuS Cuars 
sios 50 bDéAL TRA Sdn 14RKNOIN. 
tus sé lém Cinta vo Cats O 
Sésgo4s 1 SCRO na mbo asus tus 
Dpea-comairte vo Liam DOrtn 
Fs4oin LAiRin DUH. Ni Rraib an Ld 
SAtsact F404 06 LE TeACT AR FAC 
aon ni. Asus ansan Oice Nottas ! 
—teansai A féacaine tena céile 
cén tif 18 Thisce ima Lasfai 
coinnte na Notas. Nuain vi 
capla usin 4 CLOIS DEN Oice CaITe 
busil Sedn amac. Seas sé ar 
TULLAEC ARD CPLA Cé4D SLAT SUAS 
6 tig Tards. Di rnadane aise oR 
4n bpardiste 50 Léir beasnac. Vi 
coinnesal 4R LAsad 1 N5ac fuinn- 
eos, 1 OTREO FO RAID nA Fuinneosa 
msr beso REALTA DBuailtTe 1 
bpdétrin cinte sR Dub-bRAT 
fainsing. Di an Nottais 1 nNSteann 
Tearmonn 1 nodrine. Camis 
éirni croi an Sedn O Laor. Di a 
meon asus 4 aipne tuilte 45 an 
aon smaoineam 4m Ain—mor- 
maitess DE. Cad 4 DEIN Sé Féin 
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Suite 1 OTOSAG NA TRUCAILLe aR 50 RAID Rat 6 014 ORAID Fen asus 
an o0T40b eile ve Tads5 aR An 4R HGR muiMeTiR, ns Sac Ait VA 
mbealaé Cun. an Tséipéit Le hagard Bull siav.”’ 
an Aiprinn bi Sedn com dbiosac D'iompais an sasart 4k an 
Le pdiste bead 45 stit te San atcoir anis. Cit Sedn O Lao: ven 
Nioctds. Crait sé Lath Le Duine suiocin. Tos ceatrar eatontu é. 
tall 1s abus 4a v’aitin 6 sa AmaC LEIS an SA54RT OF nuain 4 
DORCADAS Lasmuic DEN SEéi1pEal. Cudls sé an Gnfairc. D'orvais sé 
Ansan Cua sac éimne isteac. Sedn v 1iompar isteac san seomRra 
Di an séipéal plicca. Niord éroite. Leanad ve Léamh an 
féroin Leabar Grnaite 4 lLéam sa Aiprinn. 1 Sceann cupla neomsc 
Clap-Solas 4 téimis 6 O04 Lampa D’fILL an sas5aRT OF aR an AalTOIR 
parapin a bi CROCTA, CeAnn 4R ASUS CuIlR COS4R 1 SHcluais an 
sac taod. Di comneat breise an TSas5aine paRdiste. AR CRioCcno 
an altTdim Le solas 4 Caiteam aR 4n AIPRINN VON TS4H4RT PAROISTE, 
an Leabar aifprinn. tus sé agard 4k an bpobal aris. 

Tar 615s na Comasome tus an “ TA ‘cuiread na Nollas " pacta 
Sasant paroiste agard ar an as Sedn O Laor,’’ aR sersean. 
bpobat. ‘‘ Suim Nottarsy Naofa ‘‘ Di Dia duioe ve. Suimis ae 
vid uite,’’ arn seisean, ‘‘ Asus 4 anam.”’ 
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THE CHRISTMAS CALL 
(Condensed translation of the above article) 


HE spirit of approaching Christmas was in the air. But Sean Lee was 

not happy. Fifteen months before, after his wife’s death, he left Glen 
Tarmon to come to live with a married daughter in the city. Sean’s 
arguments against leaving his old home were overruled by his family; 
and the parish priest took the family’s side. The neighbours came to bid 
him Godspeed. They would all miss him. 

In his daughter’s home Sean enjoyed physical comfort, a new exper- 
ience for him. In fact, it embarrassed him; he thought there was some- 
thing unmanly about it. And then he had nothing to do. Life was very 
empty. One great comfort he had, however—the church was at his front 
door. As he knelt in that church Sean every day said a special prayer of 
thanks to God for this great privilege. 

When the loneliness for old haunts and old friends came on him he 
used to ask God to forgive his lack of resignation to His will. But he 
knew the Lord was merciful and would forgive an old man his foolish- 
ness. And when he received an invitation from Tim O’Shea to spend 
Christmas in the Glen, it was to him a further manifestation of God’s 
great goodness. 

His heart was full of thankfulness as he went into the church at 
Glen Tarmon on Christmas Eve for Midnight Mass. After receiving Holy 
Communion at that Mass, he died. 


an dndududndbudndududedutedudndndududadndnd he Aer herd II 
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Sam Houston, great-grandson of a hardy pioneer from 
Ireland, is forever linked with the Lone Star State 


He’s Deep in the Heart 


of Texas 


J. G. MAGAHRAN 


TYPICAL family of 18th-century 

Ulster emigrants to the new 

world was the Houstons. Over 
200 years ago a sturdily-built man 
of forty years shepherded his 
mother, wife and six young chil- 
dren up the gangway of a sailing 
vessel anchored at Belfast. The 
ship’s destination was America. 

The master of the ship, a shifty- 
looking fellow, watched with 
avaricious eyes the kegs of gold 
pieces which these emigrants had 
in their possession. Most emi- 
grants were not so well provided 
with gold. 

The captain thought of the 
round-bellied kegs as the little ship 
was pitched and tossed on the 
mountainous Atlantic waves. In 
his dreams he ran his fingers 
through rivulets of gleaming 
gold pieces, and he gave every 
moment of the day to the perfect- 
ing of a scheme which would give 
him possession of the Houstons’ 
gold. But one of the crew betrayed 
him. The passengers rushed him 
in his cabin, seized him and con- 
fined him in irons, 


One of the passengers was 


appointed captain and the ship 
continued her voyage with her 
master a prisoner below. After a 
perilous trip, the vessel reached 
Philadelphia, where John Houston 
and his family landed safely with 
their kegs intact. 

Houston’s first act on American 
soil was to thank God for the de- 
liverance of himself and his family. 
He made his first home in Penn- 
sylvania. The tide of Irish emi- 
grants later swept him to the upper 
valley of Virginia. His large family 
was an asset, for there was work 
in those pioneer days for strong, 
willing hands. 

He himself was an indefatigable 
worker. He cleared wide tracts of 
woodland and cultivated them. 
He constructed roads, some of 
which are still in use. He built a 
church in which he and other emi- 
grants worshipped. The shadow of 
death found him at work. The limb 
of a big tree fell on him when he 
was superintending the clearing of 
a wood.... 

The inhabitants of the valley 
where John Houston lived were in 
favour of independence. There 
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was no more staunch supporter of 
the cause than John’s son, Robert, 
who fought in the War of Inde- 
pendence. 

Robert’s boy, Samuel, served in 
Morgan’s Rifle Brigade as a cap- 
tain. On the death of his father, 
he became heir to a vast estate. 
But he had now no love for the 
land. He preferred the gay cavalier 
life of the army, in which he rose 
to the rank of Brigadier-Inspector. 

In 1793 was born his fifth son, 
Samuel. But the wealth amassed 
by two generations soon began to 
dwindle in the hands of this gay 
soldier. Shortly before his death 
he was in financial difficulties. 

But in a last desperate effort to 
retrieve his fortunes he managed 
to obtain for his family a large 
grant of land in Tennessee. After 
his death, in 1807, to this tract of 
land went his widow, Elizabeth, 
and children. 

The Houston family settled 
down to the hard life of the land. 
But young Samuel was dissatisfied. 
He preferred a book to a hoe and 
the width of a deer track to the 
breadth of a furrow. The easy life 
of the Indian attracted him. 

From time to time he was re- 
ported missing from his place in 
the fields. His mother knew where 
to find him—with the Indians. One 
day when he was about thirteen he 
refused to come back: Chief Oo- 
loo-te-ka had adopted him as a son. 


For over a year he lived with the 
Cherokee tribe, speaking their lan- 
guage and living their life. 

Tiring at last of the indolent life 
of the Indian, he returned home. 
At eighteen he set up as a school- 
master. He was not ill-equipped 
for such a position, for as a boy he 
had been an omnivorous reader in 
his father’s library, where he had 
taught himself Latin and Greek. 

At twenty-one he joined the 
Army. For six years he served 
with distinction, and his promotion 
was rapid. He was reckless under 
fire. On one occasion Ensign Sam 
Houston, to encourage his troops, 
rushed headlong at a redoubt held 
by Indians and white men until he 
collapsed wounded in a dozen 
places by arrows and rifle bullets. 

Sam, resigning from the Army 
in a fit of pique, became a lawyer, 
and he was so successful in this 
profession that in a few years he 
rose to the position of congressman 
and, later, Governor of Tennessee. 
He worked twenty hours a day. He 
had time, however, to fight a 
number of duels whenever his 
honour was assailed. 

Texas was his mext_ goal. 
Houston carved out the Republic 
of Texas with his own sword and 
then with a cavalier gesture handed 
it over to the U.S.A, 

He died in 1863. The thriving 
city of Houston, Texas, perpetu- 
ates his memory. 


QE man working with you is worth a dozen men working 
for you. 


Always forgive your enemies; nothing annoys them so much. 


—OscaR WILDE. 





Thank them for splinter-proof glass, vulcanised 
rubber, printing, the stethoscope, X-rays 


Mankind is 


Grateful for 


these Happy Accidents 


DERMOT 


OME of the world’s greatest 

discoveries owe their origin to 

mistakes or accidents. While 
experimenting with a particular 
end in mind, scientists have often 
stumbled across something far 
more important and totally dif- 
ferent from the original object of 
their experiments. 

For instance, it was a chance 
discovery that gave us splinter- 
proof safety glass. In 1903 a 
French chemist, Edouard Bene- 
dictus, was working in his labor- 
atory when he happened to knock 
a flask containing a celluloid mix- 
ture off a high shelf. The flask 
crashed to the floor, but Benedictus 
noticed that although the glass 
was cracked it had remained in 
one piece. 

On closer examination he found 
that the celluloid had formed a 
thin coating on the interior of the 
flask and it was this which had 
held it together. From this acci- 
dent he conceived the idea of 
making a “sandwich” of two 
pieces of glass with a sheet of 
nitro-cellulose between them, and 
thus was discovered splinter-proof 


CANNING 


glass which has brought safety to 
millions in a variety of forms, 
including motor-car windscreens. 

Charles Goodyear conducted 
rubber experiments for years, yet 
not until he absent-mindedly 
spilled a mixture of sulphur and 
rubber on to a hot stove did he 
obtain the result he was seeking. 
For it was then that he discovered 
that when rubber is mixed with 
sulphur and heated, it undergoes 
changes that cause it to lose its 
stickiness and give it entirely new 
properties of imcreased tensile 
strength and higher elasticity. 
This process became known as 
“ vulcanising.” 

An accidental observation also 
gave Louis Daguerre, the French 
photographer-scientist who died in 
1851, his tintype forerunner of the 
modern photograph. One day he 
was trying out a new kind of 
plate, made from silver fumed 
with iodine vapour. This he ex- 
posed to the light, but could see 
no result because he made the 
exposure for too short a period, 
and discouraged he put it away in 
a cupboard in which he kept his 
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chemicals. Upon going to the 
cupboard next morning, however, 
he was amazed to find a magni- 
ficently clear picture etched on the 
late. 

He decided that one of the 
chemicals in the cupboard must 
have been responsible for the 
picture and, although there were 
hundreds of bottles, he patiently 
tested each one in turn. Eventually 
he discovered that it was a small 
dish of mercury that had worked 
the miracle. The mercury had 
vaporised and, becoming a re- 
agent, had then brought out the 
image on the discarded plate. 
Daguerre’s accidental discovery 
resulted in the first commercially- 
successful form of photography 
which is today known as the 


Daguerreotype. 
Printing was similarly discov- 


ered by chance. In Mainz, in the 
early fifteenth century, Johann 
Gutenberg, the son of a tanner, 
was boiling a pot of dye over a 
large fire, ready to colour a pile of 
skins lying on the ground nearby. 
As he watched the bubbling dye 
he idly carved a large German 
capital letter from a block of wood, 
but as he did so he began to day- 
dream and the wood slipped from 
his grasp and fell into the pot. 

He fished it out with his fingers 
and was burned, but in his sudden 
pain he flung the wood from him 
and it fell, letter downwards, 
squarely on top of the pile of 
skins. When it was removed, there 
was the German capital printed in 
brilliant purple on the topmost 
hide. 

Young Johann got a whipping 


tIMHYH rrr rrr 
A A RL A are 


N America, industry has 

realised the value of acciden- 
tal discoveries and is now spend- 
ing upwards of 200,000,000 dol- 
lars annually to try and unearth 
more of them. 

Instead of being given a de- 
finite problem, chemists and re- 
search workers are told to find 
out everything they can about a 
particular material. By the time 
they have finished their work, 
they have usually found entirely 
new uses for the basic product. 

—Dermot Canning. 


for so carelessly spoiling a valu- 
able skin, but the idea of printing 
by means of movable type had 
been born in his mind, and some 
twenty years later he set up the 
world’s first printing press at his 
home-town of Mainz. On it was 
printed the famous Gutenberg 
Bible. 

In the years 1850 to 1856 
Henry Bessemer carried out exten- 
sive research in order to find a 
method of removing the impurities 
from molten iron. Eventually he 
discovered that the iron could be 
purified by blowing air through it, 
the only snag being that this 
method left the iron riddled with 
small blowholes. 

Bessemer tried numerous ways 
to remove the holes. He was on 
the point of giving up in despair, 
when a scientist-friend suggested 
that he add a substance known as 
spiegeleisen to the liquid iron. 
This proved immediately success- 
ful in removing the blowholes, and 
Bessemer found that he had made 
an amazing discovery into the 
bargain. For spiegeleisen contains 
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approximately five per cent. car- 
bon, and this combined with the 
iron formed the alloy of iron and 
carbon which we call steel. He had 
accidentally discovered a method 
of making steel in vast quantities 
at a relatively low cost. 
Aeroplanes and numerous other 
twentieth-century marvels owe 
much to another accident. George 
Lee, a New York collar-button 
manufacturer, decided to start 
making aluminium snap buttons, 
but in adjusting his machinery to 
this new device he made the 
punch much longer than intended. 
Much to his surprise, his 
machine produced a long alu- 
minium tube instead of a flat 
button, for the soft metal was 
forced by pressure through the 
small opening between the punch 
and the die. By accident, Lee thus 


invented the modern process of 


fashioning seamless tubes from 
thin metal, one of the most impor- 
tant discoveries in metal working. 

The medical world has also 
benefited very considerably from 
chance discoveries. 

One day, in 1819, Dr. René 
Laennac of Paris was on his way 
to see a patient suffering with a 
heart ailment, and as he walked 
along he was pondering over the 
difficulties of diagnosing such 
cases. The way in which the blood 
flows through the heart valves 
reveals the condition of the organ, 
but unfortunately the sound of the 
heart action could not be heard 
properly by the naked ear through 
all the layers of tissue and bone. 
How much easier it would be to 
deal with heart patients, thought 


the doctor, if something to make 
the heart action more audible 
could be discovered. 

Just then he noticed some boys 
playing with a long wooden board. 
A pin had been stuck in one end 
of the board, and one boy was 
picking at its head while another 
boy with his ear to the other end 
of the board was listening to the 
sound of the pin-pricking by means 
of the vibrations carried through 
the fibres of the wood. 

Suddenly Dr. Laennac had an 
idea, and when he reached the 
home of his patient he tried it out. 
He rolled a large sheet of paper 
into a tight roll and then, placing 
one end of this crude instrument 
to the patient’s chest and the other 
to his ear, he found that he could 
hear the sound of the heart so dis- 
tinctly that he could tell what its 
condition was. Thanks to a chance 
observation, the first stethoscope 
had emerged. 

On November 8, 1895, Wilhelm 
Konrad von Réntgen was working 
late into the night with a Crookes 
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tube. This is a glass vacuum bulb 
which has a positive and negative 
pole wired into it, and when a 
high tension current is passed 
through it a yellow phosphores- 
cence appears at the cathode; that 
is, the negative pole. Other scien- 
tists had experimented with 
cathode rays but Roéntgen, driven 
by an insatiable curiosity to know 
everything about everything, went 
further. He enclosed the Crookes 
tube in a black cardboard box and 
then casually switched on the 
current. 

This cut off the cathode rays, 


but by pure chance a sheet of 
cardboard covered with a solution 
of barium platino-cyanide lay in 
the box close to the tube and this 
suddenly became luminous in the 
dimly-lit laboratory. R6ntgen knew 
that the cathode rays were com- 
pletely cut off by the light-tight 
box, and so he decided that some 
invisible ray must be responsible. 
He soon found that the barium 
platino-cyanide solution had caused 
the phosphorescence and thus 
made a discovery of great value to 
the world in the relief of pain and 
suffering—the discovery of X-rays. 








Stand on Your Head! 


CERTAIN types of headache—including some cases of migraine 
—can sometimes be abolished by standing on the head, 
according to Dr. Harold Wolf, a headache specialist. 
The types of headache for which it is recommended are the 
vascular headaches (headaches due to changes in the blood 


vessels). 


It has also been found that the stretching or displacement 
of the vascular structures is the mechanism accounting for 
most headaches of organic origin arising inside the skull. 

Another common type of headache—usually of the non- 


throbbing variety, and often lasting unchanged for long 
periods—-has been shown to be associated with abnormal con- 
traction of the skeletal muscles of the head and neck. 

Patients so affected may complain of a “tight band around 
the head”, a fixed neck, and sore shoulders. Such headaches 
are particularly apt to be associated with a tense emotional 


state. ‘ 
—Evening Press. 


NO man likes a dumb blonde with nothing between the ear- 


rings. 
—BARBARA KELLY. 





They sought the mines .. . . Agriculture or 
ranching did not appeal to them 


The Kellys, Burkes and Sheas 


in the American West 


MOST REV. DR. ROBERT J. DWYER 
(Bishop of Reno, Nevada) 


N the decade of the 1820s some 
| tet Irish landed at Ameri- 

can ports. In the next ten years 
the number jumped to over 
200,000, and between 1850 and 
1860 the climax was reached with 
914,119. When the guns were fired 
at Sumter, out of the estimated 
2,500,000 Catholics in America 
over two-thirds were Irish by birth 
or extraction. 

When the Irish disembarked at 
New York or Boston or Baltimore 
they were caught up in the enorm- 
ous industrial development that 
was changing America. Where, in 
the 1840s and ’§0s they had run 
foul of the native American dis- 
placed by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and had been plunged into 
the senseless quarrels over religion, 
sponsored by politicians of the 
Know Nothing stripe, by the 
decade of the ’60s they were wel- 
comed as essential tools of indus- 
trial expansion. 

Spiritually, the Irish Catholic 
immigrant was no longer a man 
abandoned to his own devices. He 
came now accompanied by his own 


priests, and the American hier- 
archy was straining every resource 
to supply him with the churches 
and schools he would need for the 
fulfilment of his religious life. 

But even this concern of the 
Church led to some strange con- 
sequences. In the opinion of Arch- 
bishop John Hughes, of New York, 
it was perfectly clear that the place 
for the Irish to settle down was 
along the eastern seaboard, in the 
growing cities where the Church 
was already established and might 
in time dominate. 

For him, it was folly of the worst 
kind to encourage them to fan 
out over the country, to go to the 
Middle West as farmers, to the 
Mississippi Valley where em- 
battled Protestantism was in con- 
trol, much less, to the Far West, 
which, as far as he was concerned, 
was a howling wilderness, spiritual 
as well as physical. 

The iron will of Archbishop 
Hughes, and of those who saw eye 
to eye with him, weighed heavily 
in the decision of the overwhelm- 
ing number of Irish immigrants 
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during the 19th century to stay, if 
not exclusively in the East, then 
certainly in the cities. An agricul- 
tural people by immemorial tradi- 
tion, they exhibited a marvellous 
adaptability to the conditions of 
their new life. 

What was it that brought the 
Irish to the Far West? There were 
many reasons, There was, first of 
all, the inherent spirit of adventure 
in their soul. There was, in addi- 
tion, the fact that not all American 
prelates agreed with Archbishop 
Hughes. It would not be until the 
70s that serious efforts would be 
made to establish Irish colonies on 
farm lands in Minnesota, Iowa and 
Nebraska, but long before that 
word had gone forth that the 
Church herself had moved west 
and could take care of them. 


Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, 
and Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, 
both prominent in the movement 
to induce the Irish to return to the 
land in the endless reaches of the 
American West, were themselves 
echoing the urgings of priests and 
bishops who had gone before them 
and seen the opportunity 

In contrast with the Catholic 
German movements of the same 
nature, however, the Irish colonisa- 
tion societies were comparative 
failures. 

It was the poverty of the typical 
Irish immigrant which prompted 
him, failing ready employment in 
the industrial East, to try his hand 
at canal digging or railroad build- 
ing, the very means by which he 
would penetrate the West, for all 
Archbishop Hughes might say. 
And as the railroads crept ever 


further west, all through the "60s, 
the Irish were in the van, smooth- 
ing the gradients, laying the end- 
less miles of track. 

In the meantime, moreover, 
another factor had emerged. The 
discovery of gold in California, in 
1848, would normally have had 
little bearing on the fortunes of 
the Irish in America. There was 
little in the Irish background to 
encourage interest in mining. 

The fact was, however, that the 
discovery of gold coincided with 
a surplus of Irish labour in the 
great eastern cities of America. 
Within a matter of months the 
sleepy mission of San Francisco de 
Assis, near Yerba Buena, was over- 
run with Irish argonauts. By 1860, 
an Irish priest would estimate that 
San Francisco was one-third Irish 
in population. 

The gold dust trails led from 
San Francisco into the mother- 
lode country, then into the high 
Sierras, and ultimately through 
the passes into Nevada. It is diffi- 
cult to be certain of the proportion 
the Irish bore to the rest of the 
argonauts. The likelihood is that 
they numbered one in four; a 
higher average than was main- 
tained in the later years when the 
mines were opened in Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana and Utah. 

There is hardly more than the 
merest tinge of Irish influence in 
the early history of the Intermoun- 
tain West, the era of the explorers 
and the mountain men. The fur 
traders, based on St. Louis, ante- 
ceded the coming of the Irish to 
the banks of the Missouri. One 
name, however, emerges with 





honour: that of Thomas Fitz- 
patrick, “Broken Hand”, the 
Canadian-born Irishman who 
seems to have come as close to 
fulfilling the definition of a gentle- 
man as a mountain man could 
ever reach and keep his skin intact. 

In the sorry procession of the 
Donner party, breaking its way 
through the Wasatch barrier in the 
summer of 1846, there was a waif 
by the name of Luke Halloran. 
He was a consumptive, and he 
died about the time they were 
fording the Jordan River. Is this 
the first white man’s grave in the 
Salt Lake Valley? There were also 
in the party Patrick Breen and his 
family, stalwarts who were to win 
through to California after the 
horrors of the winter on Alder 
Creek. 

The following summer saw the 
Latter-Day Saint settlement of the 
Salt Lake Valley, and the beginning 
of the first decade of the Mormon 
development of Utah, then the vast 
area between the Rockies and the 
Sierras. It would be an interesting 
study to determine how many of 
the original Mormon settlers were 
of Irish ancestry. 

But destiny was hedging the 
Mormon experiment round about; 
to the east, rich ore discoveries 
were announced in the front range 
of the Colorado Rockies; to the 
west, in the barren hills along the 
Carson River, the famous “ blue 
stuff ” that was the outcropping of 
the fabulous Comstock lode had 
been identified as silver; to the 
north there were rumours of hidden 
treasures in Montana and Idaho. 
Mormon isolation was a dream 
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THE WOLFE TONE GUARDS 


ROBERT CAMPBELL, of the 

North of Ireland, became 
one of the really wealthy 
American fur traders. His house 
stands on Locust Street, St. 
Louis, preserved as a museum 
of a history that was a mixture 
of plush, padded Victorianism 
and the spartan savagery of the 
Great Plains and the mountains. 

It was Irishmen who dis- 
covered and opened the Sham- 
rock mine, and the O'Donovan 
Rossa mine. 

And in squalid Leadville, 
where mining magnates once 
warred among themselves, there 
was a private army called the 
Wolfe Tone Guards. Generous 
with their money, so generous 
that most of them were as poor 
as hoboes, even after they had 
earned immense fortunes, rowdy 
in their pleasures, transitory as 
the collections of shanties that 
quickly became ghost-towns, 
they could give their priests 
and bishops the help of giants 
in spreading the Church in the 
West. 


—Francis MacManus in the 
lrish Press. 


which reality would dispel. And 
the Irishman was there to help dis- 
pel it. 

He came to Utah in the ranks 
of Johnston’s army. Use had 
already been found for him in the 
Mexican War, and it was part of 
his tradition to enlist whenever 
there was a likely war at hand. 
How many of him were there in 
that strange and futile expedition, 
to spend the winter freezing on 
the top of Wyoming, and to march, 
with the coming of spring, through 
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the deserted streets of Great Salt 
Lake City and out to Camp 
Floyd? 

There is no roster to tell us; we 
only pick up stray references to 
Irish names in the journals of 
Albert Tracy, Wolcott Phelps and 
Jesse Gove. We know that one, 
Harrington, decamped and de- 
serted. We know that one died in 
the summer of 1859, and that a 
Catholic priest was there to bury 
him. 

In the summer of 1858, Father 
Joseph Gallagher offered Mass in 
a cabin at Genoa, at the foot of 
the Sierras, for as many of the 
Irish miners of the area as could be 
gathered in. In 1860, Bishop 


Lamy, of Santa Fé, sent Father 
Machebeuf to Colorado to save the 
souls of these turbulent Irishmen 
who were pouring into Denver, en 
route to Central City, Georgetown, 


and all the other camps of the 
Parks area. 

In 1860, another Irishman rode 
into Salt Lake City. His name was 
Edward Creighton and his job was 
to map the route of the transcon- 
tinental telegraph from the Mis- 
souri to California; he did it as 
much on foot as on horseback. The 
next year he was back, building 
the line, one of the most spectacu- 
lar achievements in Western his- 
tory. 

By then, on the slopes of Mount 
Davidson, Virginia City had been 
founded, and the tremendous 
potential of the Comstock was be- 
ginning to be realised. Father 
Hugh Gallagher had come as its 
first pastor and had built his 
church, which still stands as the 


memorial of the Irish pioneers of 
Nevada. 

If there be truth in the claim 
that the silver of Nevada’s store- 
house tipped the scales for North- 
ern victory in the Civil War, thea 
some part of the credit must go to 
his parishioners, those Kellys and 
Burkes and Sheas who went down 
into the mines to dig it out. 

Came 1862, with the war blast- 
ing the orchards of Antietam and 
the forests of Shiloh. Word went 
the rounds in Washington that the 
Indians were restive along the 
Holy Road, and that it might be 
just as well to keep an eye on the 
Mormons out in Utah. 

So ordered, and who better 
fitted for the job than Patrick 
Edward Connor, the Kerryman 
out in Stockton, California, who 
had been drilling his California 
Volunteers in hopes of just such a 
break as this. Colonel Connor he 
was commissioned, and by autumn 
he had his men snugly quartered 
at Camp Douglas, overlooking Salt 
Lake City. 

En route the men of his com- 
mand, being Californians, had not 
overlooked the possibilities of a 
little mining activity to leaven the 
tedium of army life. Indeed, out- 
side of its brutal massacre of a 
group of Bannocks and Shoshonis 
at the ford of the Bear River, and 
its somewhat inglorious réle in the 
Powder River campaign of 1865, 
Connor’s Utah expedition is 
chiefly notable for its part in open- 
ing up the mining history of the 
territory. 

Connor himself is rightly called 

(Continued on page 105) 
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The Birds of Contention 


SEUMAS MacMANUS 


JELLY MacGratu and her 
, man Dinny were patterns for 
the parish of Poolbeg. For 
three-and-thirty years, to the 
world’s knowin’, they'd lived 
together without either learnin’ 
how a frown looked on the other’s 
face. And ’tis likely they’d ha’ died 
in the odour of ignorance if the 
divil one Christmas Eve hadn’t 
sent their way Johnny the Sthroller 
trying to make sale of a string of 
birds he’d snared in the snow— 
and a pair of which Dinny bought 
and Nelly broiled for their 
Christmas supper. 

Dinny, good man, ate his with 
delight. And as he smacked his 
lips at the heel o’ the hunt, 
“Thanks be to the Lord and you, 
Nelly!” says he. “Them were 
the tinderest, tastiest pair o’ black- 
birds ever passed under my 
tooth.” 

“Amen! and thanks be to Him 
over again,” says Nelly. “ Fit for 
a king’s aitin’ were the same pair 
o’ birds . . . . Thrushes, Dinny,” 
adds she. 

“ Blackbirds, 
Dinny. 

“Oh, but Dinny,” says Nelly, 
“Tm tellin’? you they were 
thrushes. I should know, that 
plucked them.” 


Nelly,” — says 


“ But, Nelly, sure I’m tellin’ you 
they were blackbirds. Meself 
should know that bought them.” 

“Have I eyes in my head, 
Dinny, or haven’t I?” says Nelly. 

“TI used to think you had, 
Nelly. But whether or no, people 
accuses meself of a pair o’ 
peepers,” answers Dinny. 

“ Pity you don’t use them, then, 
Dinny, achree, to learn to know a 
thrush from a blackbird.” 

“ If me neighbours used theirs,” 
says Dinny, “ they might sometime 
come to know a blackbird from a 
thrush.” 

“Now I’m not arguin’, Dinny, 
and you know I wouldn’t argue: 
but the birds were thrushes.” 

“Nor is it worth arguin’ about, 
Nelly; but truth’s truth, and the 
birds were blackbirds.” 

“Dinny,” says Nelly, “ you’d 
provoke Sent Pether!—Sure I tell 
you they were thrushes!” 

“°Tis yourself that’s provokin’, 
Nelly,” says Dinny. “Sure I’m 
tellin’ you they were blackbirds.” 

“ Thrushes!” says Nelly. 

“ Blackbirds!” says Dinny. 

Then Nelly began to hum to 
herself in a vexin’ kind of way, 
as she went washin’ the dishes; 
and Dinny struck up whistlin’ as 
he pulled his pipe from his pocket 
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amd began teasin’ the tobacco for 
it. And the pair of them who’d 
never afore known cross word or 
quarrel didn’t speak to each other 
again for a month. 

Well, that fared well, and it 
didn’t fare ill, as the storytellers 
say; and the year wore round to 
Christmas again. Nelly had a fine 
Christmas supper for herself and 
Dinny; and when they thanked 
God and sat down to it, Nelly she 
put a hearty laugh out of her, and 
says she: 

“Dinny, darlin’, do you mind 
the pair 0’ fools we made of our- 
selves this night twelve months?” 

And Dinny laughed a hearty 
laugh, too, and says he: “Ay, 
Nelly, who'd ever believe that the 
pair of us could turn such idiots?” 

“About nothin’!” says Nelly. 

“About nothin’!” says Dinny. 


“A miserly pair o’ blackbirds— 


bad luck to them!” 

“Ay, a despicable pair o 
thrushes—bad luck to them!” cor- 
rects Nelly. 

“Nelly, dear,” says Dinny, 
lookin’ at her pitifully, “ sure you 
aren’t goin’ to begin it all over 
again, for the sake o’ two weeshy 
blackbirds?” 

“ Indeed, an’ I’m not, Dinny,” 
says Nelly, “goin’ to make a 
blatherskite o’ meself for sake of 
a dirty pair o’ thrushes.” 

“Have raison with you now, 
Nelly! Sure you know as well I 
do that they were blackbirds.” 

“Nobbut have raison with 
yourself, Dinny,” says Nelly. 
‘Right well you know they were 
thrushes.” 

“ Blackbirds!” 


says Dinny, 


“and [ll maintain it 
ground!” 

“ Thrushes!” says Nelly, “an 
I'll swear it on nineteen bibles.” 

Dinny, he began to whistle, and 
Nelly, she began to hum; and after 
that a word from wan to the other 
didn’t cross their lips for three 
months, till their friends come end 
get them spakin’ like Christians. 

That fared well, and it didn’t 
fare ill; and the year wore on till 
Holy Christmas came round once 
more. And as Dinny and Nelly 
thanked the Lord and sat down to 
a lovely supper that she had 
cooked, Nelly broke into a laugh, 
and says she: 

“ Dinny, do you mind the pair 
0’ fools we both made of ourselves 
the two Christmases gone?” 

“Och, don’t I, Nelly!” says 
Dinny, says he. “ Tom-fools, out- 
an’-out!” 

“Amadhauns entirely!” says she. 

“ The laugh of the worl’, an’ no 
wondher!” says Dinny. 

“ Sometimes I can hardly be- 
lieve it of us,” says Nelly. 

“Silly childer couldn’t be so 
lumpish!” says Dinny. 

“The very childer couid teach 
us common sense,” says Nelly. 

“You might call them birds 
thrushes from now till the morra 
mornin ’,” says Dinny, “and I’d 
only laugh at it, Nelly.” 

“ Thanky, Dinny,” says Nelly; 
“but sure why should you laugh, 
when they were thrushes?” 

“Nelly! Nelly! Nelly!” cries 
Dinny. “ Sure you know I wouldn’t 
in a thousand years dispute it with 
you any more, but I tell you the 
birds were blackbirds.” 
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“Tm not disputin’ it nor 
wouldn’t, nor couldn’t be made to 
dispute it,” says Nelly, says she; 
“but you, Dinny, shouldn’t con- 
tradict the known truth. The birds 
were thrushes.” 

“Who’s  conthradictin’ the 
known truth?” says Dinny. “ ’Tis 
your own self that’s doin’ it. They 
were blackbirds, an’ right well ye 
know it.” 

“Thrushes they were,” says 
Nelly; “and you’d a’knowledge it 
yourself only the conthrariness is 
riz in ye.” 

“This is holy Christmas Day, 
so tell the truth and shame the 
divil, Nelly. Say they were black- 
birds and have done with it!” 

“ This is holy Christmas Day,” 
says Nelly. “So you a’knowledge 
the bless’d truth. Say they were 
thrushes!” 


“ For Heaven’s sake, don’t keep 
contentionin’ about two scrawny 
blackbirds, Nelly.” 

“Tt’s you that’s contentionin’, 


Dinny—about 
thrushes!” 

“You'll br’ak my temper, out 
an’ out, Nelly MacGrath—I say 
they were blackbirds!” 

“Tl put me head on the block 
and maintain they were thrushes!” 

“ Blackbirds!” 

“ Thrushes!” 

Dinny turned round, then, and 
drew out his pipe and tobacco and 
began whistlin’, leavin’ his supper 
untasted. And Nelly, turnin’ her 
back to it, too, took up a stockin’ 
she’d been darnin’ yesterday, and 
began hummin’ tauntingly. 

That minute the latch was 
lifted, and who should step in but 


two miserly 


BIRDS OF CONTENTION 





Johnny the Sthroller, with a 
string of birds over his shoulder. 
Dinny and Nelly both jumped to 
their feet and ran at Johnny, who 
looked bewildered from wan to the 
other. 

“Johnny,” says Nelly, “ it’s de- 
lighted I am that you’ve come!” 

“It’s delighted meself is, 
Johnny,” says Dinny, says he, 
“that you’ve appeared at this 
bless’d moment!” 

“For,” says Nelly, says she, “I 
want you to show this man o’ mine 
the fool he’s been makin’ of him- 
self this two years.” 

“Johnny, @ gra,” says Dinny, 
“ you’ve come in the nick o’ time 
to let this woman see the iggeramus 
she is.” 

“In the name o’ patience,” says 
Johnny, says he, lookin’ moidhered 
from Nelly to Dinny and back 
again, “what’s this all about, 
anyhow?” 

“°Tis about yon two little 
thrushes we bought from you this 
night two years,” says Nelly. 
“ You'll not credit it, but this man 
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0’ mine actually argues they were 
blackbirds.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! ha!” laughs 
Dinny. “Johnny, dear, if ye hadn’t 
heard it with your own two ears, 
ye wouldn’t take it on Sent 
Pether’s word that that woman has 
been for two years maintainin’ 
them two blackbirds ye sold me 
were thrushes—Tell her now they 
were what they were, and prove 
her a fool.to her face.” 
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“Johnny,” says Nelly, “ tell this 
man o’ mine that they were what 
they were—thrushes—and shame 
him to the soles of his feet.” 

“Musha, Nelly and Dinny,” 
says Johnny, says he, “ it’s mortial 
sorry I am if the pair of ye have 
been for two years blatherskitin’ 
and riotin’ like a pair of onchristian 
pagans, over them two weeshy, 
dawny, scrawny sterlin’s—may the 
divil oblitherate their mimory!” 


Love Can Be Tricky 


UE love is without doubt the finest, noblest, and most 

beautiful emotion that a human being is capable of experi- 
encing. Nothing is more ideal than love, nothing more worth 
while. Nothing can bring the best out of an individual as can 
being in love. To experience love, especially to be loved in 
return, approaches the divine. 

Yet love can be tricky. It can deceive us. It can lead to 
misery. 

The most dangerous aspect of love is the self-deception that 
the one in love practises upon himself without being aware of 
it. It is a kind of self-hypnotism, a sort of autosuggestion. 
When love really takes over, the individual involved can no 
longer think clearly. Persuasion, logic, common sense, proof, 
even the love of those near and dear are resisted and cast 
aside. Nothing can stop the headlong rush of the emotions. 

One does not have to consult psychiatric files for examples 
of love that boomeranged. Everybody has heard of such 
instances. In fact, everybody seems to have a breaking point 
where love can deceive one disastrously. Nobody is immune. 
And it can strike unexpectedly out of the blue. 

—Dr. L. E. B. 


Seven Sabbaths 


ACH of the seven days in the week is designated as the 

Sabbath by various nationalities and religions. Monday is 
the Greek Sabbath, Tuesday the Persian, Wednesday the 
Assyrian, Thursday the Egyptian, Friday the Turkish, Satur- 
day the Jewish and Sunday the Christian. 





This Antrim man had a rollicking 
time in the Debtors’ Prison 


He Saw Paris—from 


Behind Bars 


G. LENOTRE 


HEN Lord Massereene, of 

County Antrim, in 1770 had 

attained his twenty-eighth 
year, he left Ireland, his native 
country, and went to France in the 
hope of curing his melancholy 
there. 

Paris possessed, as antidotes to 
this malady, certain remedies of 
the first order. Lord Massereene 
took the cure conscientiously, but 
though he had arrived with a well- 
stuffed purse, after a few weeks’ 
sojourn the amount of his debts 
came to 376,732 francs. 

His creditors agreed on the 
amount, and when they submitted 
the reckoning to him Massereene 
declared bluntly that he had not 
amused himself to such an ex- 
tent, and that he would not pay, 
although he possessed an income 
of 100,000 francs. Whereupon he 
was locked up in the prison of 
Fort L’Evéque, where at that time 
recalcitrant debtors were im- 
prisoned. 

It was an old gaol, with leprous 
walls, barred windows, a court- 
yard where the sun never shone, 
and dreaded cells whose very 


names struck fear into the hearts 
of the bravest; the Black Cham- 
ber, the Rats, the Brown. 
Penniless prisoners were herded 
there; but those who could pay 
were permitted to choose their 
lodgings from the fine rooms on 
the first floor, decorated them to 
suit their taste, and ordered their 
meals from their favourite eating- 
house keepers. 

One could live comfortably in 
prison with 100,000 francs a year, 
and Lord Massereene installed 
himself in a luxurious cell, re- 
solved to tire out the patience of 
those rogues who, after exploiting 
him, threw him into prison with- 
out consideration. 

Delivered from all worldly 
cares, he organised a restful and 
joyous life for himself; as the rules 
of the prison authorised the in- 
mates of the institution to receive 
visits, he profited by this fact to 
entertain amiable compatriots of 
his. 

He kept open house, and spread 
—what a table! The best-flavoured 
wines, provisions from fashionable 
cooks and, in addition, agreeable 
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feminine society. He declared him- 
self perfectly happy in this en- 
chanted existence, deprived of 
every care and constraint. 

His creditors were not so happy. 
At first, persuaded that this origi- 
nal would soon tire of his cap- 
tivity, they were not long in 
realising that they had committed 
a great folly in demanding his 
imprisonment, so much the more 
because they paid, if not for his 
extras and his “ lullabies ”, at least 
for his keep in the royal gaol where 
he escaped from their pursuits. 

From information received in 
Dublin, they learned with certi- 
tude that Massereene indeed 
possessed 100,000 francs income, 
but this was not subject to 
seizure, inasmuch as his funds 
were doled out to him through the 
intermediary of a banker, and 
there was no means of appropriat- 


ing a single guinea. What could 
they do? 

One year, three years, five years 
flew by, and the prisoner continued 
his feasting, with never a care. 
The creditors decided to conquer 


his resistance by famine, and 
wrote to the attorney-general beg- 
ging him to forbid entry to the 
prison of all acquaintances, be- 
cause as long as the “ indelicate 
lord has people to amuse him, he 
will think little of settling with his 
creditors”. The attorney-general 
replied that the concierge of Fort 
L’Evéque was the sole master in 
his domain. 

The creditors had to find some- 
thing else, because the amount of 
debts, swollen by compound in- 
terest and prison costs, now 
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reached the half-million mark. 
They, therefore, enrolled two false 
brothers, Verdier and Jullot, who, 
penetrating Massereene’s_ cell, 
under pretext of amorous corre- 
spondence, advised him to escape. 
They promised him that success 
was assured; it was enough to 
bribe the two gatekeepers, and to 
wear a disguise. The lord agreed. 

For six years he had not left his 
cell, and he was becoming weary 
of his imprisonment. He put on a 
grey coat, wrapped up the lower 
half of his face in a muffler, pasted 
whiskers on his clean-shaven face, 
concealed himself under a broad- 
brimmed hat, and at about seven 
in the evening went down the stair- 
case, crossed the dim courtyard 
and went to the entrance under the 
guidance of Jullot and Verdier. 

The “ brothers ”, of course, had 
forewarned the concierge, who had 
posted himself, along with a few 
police officers, in the shadow of 
the arch. At the moment when 
Massereene was going to pass 
through the gate, and had opened 
his mouth to gulp in his first 
breath of fresh air and liberty, the 
police seized him and carried him 
off secretly to a subterranean cell, 
the terror of undisciplined pri- 
soners. 

Now the creditors rejoiced; 
their debtor had for a bed only 
the damp earth; for companions, 
the rats; for food, the black bread 
that they threw to him as to a dog 
through a hole in the wall. For a 
gentleman who had come to Paris 
to amuse himself, the situation was 
without attraction. The prisoner 
would soon capitulate, 
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But, furious at being duped, the 
Irishman swore he would stay in 
gaol till the age of ninety. How- 
ever, he did not have to wait such 
a long time. The British ambassa- 
dor lodged an indignant com- 
plaint; after six days in solitary, 
Massereene re-entered, by order 
of the Minister, into possession of 
his lodgings, and resumed his old 
habits. Four more years passed 
without his showing a sign of 
weakness. 

However, the obstinate Irishman 
had to leave Fort L’Evéque be- 
cause the old prison, falling in 
ruins, was going to be demolished. 
He left it in 1780 for La Force, 
the debtors’ prison. His creditors 
tore their hair when they learned 
that their man had settled down 
in his new home as though for 
life. Now that he was getting on in 
years—almost forty—Massereene 
decided to marry, although remain- 
ing a recluse, and, of course, with- 
out leaving his prison. 

It was a perfect arrangement. 
The lord, not being able to gad 
about, was an ideal husband; and 
those of his creditors who mounted 
guard at the door of his prison 
in the hope of catching him in 
some indiscretion, saw the young 
Lady Massereene arrive each 
morning at the prison to pass the 
day with her noble spouse. This 
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conjugal idyll lasted without a 
cloud for nine years. 

But events threatened to crumble 
institutions reputed to be more 
unshakable than the resolution of 
the Irishman. On July 14th, 1789, 
as the masses attacked the neigh- 
bouring Bastille, and the echo 
aroused the inmates of La Force, 
Massereene collected about twenty 
of his fellow-prisoners, excited 
them to revolt, and suggested that 
they escape in a body. 

To arm themselves, they broke 
off a staircase railing and rushed 
to the attack. The officer in charge 
threatened: “ One more step and I 
shall command my men to fire.” 
Massereene advanced intrepidly: 
“ Very well, sir, but if you kill me 
you will be obliged to pay my 
debts!” 

The story of the Irishman was 
legendary, his debts had increased 
during nineteeen years of captivity 
to almost a million . . . the pros- 
pect of falling heir to such a debt 
did not appeal to the officer; he 
wavered, and the prisoners rushed 
forth into the street. Massereeng 
took them to the British Embassy, 
an inviolable retreat, and ordered 
a banquet for his comrades. 

A few days later he reached 
Calais, went on board a ship leav- 
ing for Dover, and soon arrived 
home. 
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the father of Utah mining. Though 
its development had to wait on the 
completion of the transcontinental 
railroad in 1869, he and his men, 
a number of them bearing Irish 
names, mapped out many of the 
key areas which were later to pro- 
duce undreamed-of wealth. 

The ending of the Civil War 
released energies in America which 
were soon felt in the Intermoun- 
tain West. Work was speeded on 
the epic construction of the Pacific 
railway, and gangs of Irish labour- 
ers bent their backs to the work. 

The decade was uncertain, ten- 
tative, as though the nation were 
striving to find its pace again. For 
the bishops of the United States, 
meeting in Baltimore in 1866 for 
their Second Plenary Council, it 
was clear that something would 
have to be done about the vast 
area between the mountains. Re- 
ports reached them of scores of 
mining towns springing up over- 
night, of thousands of Irish immi- 
grants pouring into them needing 
the services of their religion. 

The decision of the Plenary 
Council was manifest two years 
later. It was to erect the vicariate 
of Denver, with jurisdiction over 
Colorado and Utah; to erect the 
vicariate of Idaho and Montana, 
and to transfer Nevada from the 
care of a vicar apostolic to that of 
the Archbishop of San Francisco. 

The decade of the ’70s was to 
consolidate the Irish group in the 
Intermountain country spiritually 


and economically; it was to give 
them status; and it was to lay the 
foundation of their future wealth. 

In Nevada, it was the era of the 
Mackays, the Fairs, and the 
Floods, the Irish-born terriers who 
were to emerge as the moguls of 
the Comstock. In Utah, it was the 
decade when young men like Mar- 
cus Daly, later to make history as 
the genius of the Anaconda, were 
learning the ways of mines and 
mining men at such places as 
Ophir, Alta, Tooele and Parley’s 
Park. 

The Fenian Brotherhood was or- 
ganised in Utah by men of Colonel 
Connor’s command as early as 
1862. Delegates were sent from 
Utah and Nevada to the conven- 
tion held in Cincinnati in 1865, 
when plans were laid for the pro- 
jected invasion of Canada. But 
Western interest in the Brother- 
hood died quickly after the fiasco 
which resulted. 

By 1880 Father Lawrence Scan- 
lan could report that Utah Terri- 
tory, his deanery, counted approxi- 
mately 5,000 Catholics, most of 
them of Irish birth or parentage. 
Of these only 400 were settled in 
Salt Lake City, some 800 in St. 
Mary’s parish, Park City, and the 
rest broadcast over the area, in the 
mining towns and railroad centres. 

It is reasonable to assume, on 
the basis of the population of 
Virginia City, Austin, Eureka, and 
other mining towns, that 15,000 
would be a conservative estimate 
for Nevada. 

If even a fair percentage of these 
people had remained, their descen- 
dants today would form a con- 
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siderable segment of the population 
of the Intermountain West. 

They had allied themselves with 
the mining fortunes of the region. 
To some few it would bring wealth 
and social esteem; to the majority 
it was only a means of livelihood, 
and the rapid fluctuations of the 
economy would in time prove dis- 
heartening to most of them. 

Without permanent roots, they 
tended to look to greener pastures 
elsewhere, to the California coast 
where San Francisco beckoned as 
a surrogate for Dublin, or to the 
other mining centres of Colorado 
or Montana, as opportunity opened 
these up. 

A highly instructive study might 
be devoted to the Irish “ mining 
circuit,” where the flow and inter- 
change of population would in- 
clude such stopping-points as 
Virginia City, Tonopah, Gold 
Field, Park City, Butte, Eureka, 


and Leadville and Cripple Creek, : 


Colorado. 

With few exceptions, the Irish 
builders of the Intermountain 
West fought shy of agriculture or 
ranching. Irish colonisation of the 
land, where it was projected or 
attempted, came to nothing. 

Judge E. F. Dunne, a resident of 
Salt Lake City during tise late 
708, was active in the promotion 
of such schemes, and was urgent 
in his plea for the establishment 
of a National Bureau of Catholic 
Colonisation. 

Some years later an ambitious 
plan was announced for an Irish 
colony to be located in the Bear 
River valley, north of Corinne. 
John Dillon, prominent in Irish 


politics, was reported as having 
“thrown himself into the scheme 
with great vigour,” and a tract of 
100,000 acres was supposed to 
have been secured. A contract to 
build a dam was let but never 
fulfilled. The likelihood is that the 
plan died a-borning for lack of 
interest. 

So it is, that if we were to look 
for a symbol and an epitome of 
the contribution of the Irish to 
the building of the Intermountain 
West, it is the mining man who 
emerges. And we could hardly do 
better than to recall the life of the 
man whose initials are carved at 
the entrance to his mansion: 
Thomas Kearns. When, in 1899, 
he had the plans drawn for his fine 
new Florentine villa on Brighton 
Street, Salt Lake City, he had 
already fulfilled the Horatio Alger 
epic, from rags to riches. 

He was born in Upper Canada 
of Irish parents, Thomas and Mar- 
garet Maher Kearns, 11th April, 
1862. When he was still a child the 
family moved to the vicinity of 
O’Neill, Nebraska, one of the more 
promising of the Irish colonisation 
settlements, named for General 
John J. O’Neill, one of the Fenian 
leaders in the invasion of Canada. 

But farming and ranching were 
not to the growing boy’s taste. He 
was still a stripling when the gold 
strikes in the Black Hills country 
to the north acted like a magnet, 
and he acquired his first taste of 
mining experience in the rough 
and tumble of Deadwood. 

The early ’80s found him out in 
Tombstone, Arizona, driving a 
team for a transportation company. 
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He was in Utah by 1883, seeking 
work at Tintic and gathering a 
grub-stake in a road gang for the 
Rio Grande Railway. Butte, Mon- 
tana, was his goal, but he was 
persuaded to turn back to the Park 
City mining district, where fortune 
was waiting for him thousands of 
feet under the Wasatch mountains. 

For seven years he worked in 
the mines—the Ontario, the Daly 
and the Woodside. 

It was only in 1890 that his big 
opportunity came. Successive 
leases had brought him and his 
associates closer to the bonanza of 
their dreams. Then it happened: 
the Silver King came through and 
they were on their way to fame. 
He was then twenty-eight. 

The decade of the ’90s marked 
the climax of Utah’s politico- 
religious struggles. Somewhat 
against his will, Kearns was pre- 
vailed upon to enter the arena. He 
sat in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1894, and at the turn of 
the century announced his candi- 
dacy for the United States Senate. 

He was not one to hide his anti- 
pathies under a bushel, but at the 
same time it was realised that he 
stood for interests which Utah 


Due Gratitude 


could ill afford to neglect and that 
his honour could be trusted. He 
won by a narrow vote in the State 
Legislature and served an un- 
expired term of four years with 
reasonable distinction. 

He bought out the Salt Lake 
Tribune from another Irishman, 
Colonel Patrick H. Lannan, with 
the avowed intention of providing 
the mining interests with an organ. 

Ambitious though he was for 
his family, he was not insensitive 
to the call of charity. Whereas a 
pattern had been established, cer- 
tainly in Nevada, of pilfering the 
land and leaving it, Thomas 
Kearns used his riches to build 
the commonwealth whose native 
resources had furnished his endow- 
ment. He was foremost among 
those who found Salt Lake City an 
overgrown village and left it a 
modern city. 

There was no prouder day for 
his family and his house than 
when, in the summer of 1909, he 
was host to James Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
come for the dedication of Bishop 
Lawrence Scanlan’s dream, the 
towering St. Mary’s Cathedral. 

Kearns died in 1918 aged 56. 


‘THE priest was trying to comfort one of his parishioners. 
“ Mr. Kelly,” he said, “ you shouldn’t be bitter. You must 


be thankful.” 


“Thankful!” exclaimed Kelly. “Just what have I to be 
thankful for, I ask you? I can’t even pay my bills.” 

The priest thought for a bit, then said brightly: “ Why, man 
alive, be thankful you aren’t one of your creditors.” 


THE next (January, 1958) issue of Tur IntsH DiGEsT will be published 
on Thursday, December 26. 








Our Postbag 





A Norris FROM LonGcFrorD—From Trinidad, 
Colorado, comes a letter from Thomas Francis 
Norris. Thomas tells us that his grandfather 
was born in County Longford and emigrated 
around 1853 to Wisconsin. 

Mr. Norris manages a departmental 
in Colorado and writes short stories 
sideline hobby. 

At present he is writing a history of his family. 
Maybe some County Longford readers can 
help him to put the ancestral jig-saw together. 

Glad to see you are not forgetting your Irish 
antecedents, ‘l'om. Details of his family 
history are: 

“My grandfather, Thomas Henry Norris, 
whose birth-date was February 3, 1823, emi- 
grated. to Weodland, Wisconsin, in 1853, 
leaving an elder brother Henry Norris in the 
ancestral home, a younger brother Richard 
who later emigrated to Canada, and a sister, 
Margaret Norris, who was married to one 
William Wigzvans. 

* The older brother (Henry) had three sons : 
Henry, ‘Thon mas and William ; the two former 
migrated to the U.S and secured appoint- 
ments on the Chicago Police Force, and the 
latter became a Baptist minister.” 

Mr. Norris would be very grateful for any 
help given him in compiling the genealogical 
details. 


store 
as a 


. 


VIRGINIANS, PLEASE NOTE—A very interest- 
ing query comes from Mr. Patrick O’Connor, 
of Toronto, asking us if it is true that an early 
history of the State of Virginia, U.S.A., was 
written by an Irishman, and written, too, in 
Irish. 

Yes. We quote from a lecture given by the 
diocesan historian, Mr. Philip O’Connell : 

The earliest account of the State of Vir- 

inia, U.S.A., was written by an Irishman in 
rish. There was an Irish colony in Virginia 
in 1609, when Francis Maguire wrote his 
history of the colony for the Spanish Govern- 
ment. It was translated from the Irish into 
Spanish by Arc hbishop Conroy, of Tuam, then 
an exile in Spain.’ 

The idea that Irish emigration to America 
commenced with the Famine in the last century 
is wrong, added Mr. O’Connell. In 1627 
many Irish people landed in Massachusetts, 
and from that time the shipping lists showed 
a considerable influx of Irish Catholic 
immigrants. 

To an Irish family belonged John Carroll, 
born in Maryland in 1735, who, appointed 
Bishop of Baltimore in 1739, had the distinc- 
tion of being the first bishop appointed in the 
United States. His diocese included the whole 
country. The Irish refugees of 1798 added to 
Maryland’s Catholic population. In 1808 
there were already 80 churches in Baltimore. 
After 1847 waves of emigration moved from 
Ireland to America, and new Catholic colonies 
developed in the Southern States. 

It has been estimated that in pre-revolution- 
ary days at least 1,000 Irish schoolmasters were 


exiled to America, and to them is largely due 
the preservation Catholicism among the 
scattered Irish in the South. 


* 


SHAMROCK IN SOUTH AFRICA—Will shamrock 
grow outside of Ireland? Well, it would seem 
that the popular supposition that it will not 
has been proved a myth by a Belfastman living 
at Germiston, in the Transvaal, according to 
G., a Cape Town (South Africa) reader. 

" When he paid a visit to his native city some 
years ago he went to great pains to obtain 
several roots of the little plant which he had 
previously attempted unsuccessfully to grow 
from seed. Then he filled a carton with soil, 
transplanted his shamrock, watered it carefully 
and took it back with him by plane. 

Now well-established in its new quarters in a 
Transvaal garden, this little Irish shamrock 
is thriving just as it would in its native soil— 
a little bit of old Ireland which draws incredul- 
ous visitors from near and far. 


. 


Her Dream Hovuse—If there were many 
more people in the world like Mrs. Anne 
Carroll Herrman, quite a number of architects 
would be selling shoelaces. 

Mrs. Herrman was born in Castlepollard, 
Co. Westmeath, some 60 years ago ; she now 
lives in Forest Hills, New York. 

A general mere statement of her views on her 
“* Dream House ” is not enough for this wonder- 
ful lady: she has drawn up detailed blueprints 
of it. She says that, basically, it is an economic 
home for the average salary earner, and that it 
caters for the housewife’s everyday needs. 

“Ie has always seemed to me that a woman 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 
Oper - concerning the Proclamation 

of 1916 (the Declarat:.on of Irish Inde- 
pendence) arrive datly. mainly from the 
United States. 

Will American readers please note that 
copies size 24” x 36° are available at $2.50 
each, post free. A smaller size 11" x15" 


costs $1.00, 
Both are available from the pubitshers 
Messrs. C. ¥. Fallon, Ltd.. 43 Parkgate 
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knows what she wants in a house much better 
than a man,” she writes. For instance : 

“*I have placed the bed, as well as the 
lounge, against full-length walls and the win- 
dows at the end of both rooms. Only a woman 
can appreciate the reasoning behind that, for 
in almost all houses one looks at there is a 
window here, and another there, and very 
little proper spacing for privacy or protection 
from draughts. 

“Space is indicated for another fireplace in 
the bedroom, if desired, and if not, another 
closet could be substituted. The windows are 
casements. The 1 is wide, rather a relief 
from some of those narrow passages one sees 
in some houses. This is indeed necessary, 
for there are many doors opening into it. 

“The heating plant faces North and is 
placed directly behind the bedroom, which in 





the three-room home would be a North wall. 
A large linen closet faces it and flanks the outer 
wall of the living-room. There is much storage 
space at the rear which acts as a buffer to the 
North. The kitchen has plenty of cabinet 
space and a large bay window, with opening 
sides, giving ample ventilation and a lovely 
view at mealtimes. The sink faces South and 
during the long winter this room will be 
flooded with sunshine. 

* Outdoors, flagging at entrance ensures a 
dry area for early Spring and late Fall enjoy- 
ment, as it is a sheltered spot. Trees, sunshades, 
etc., and a trellis at the rear could economically 
take care of shade for summer. 

This type of house would sell anywhere, 
for three rooms and bath are elementary for 
one or two people; therefore, I call it a basic 
house. If builders would give us just the shell 
of this house we could make our own Dream 
Houses. It lends itself to construction in.many 
different materials, but the ‘ideal’ would be 
stone, half timber and a slate or tile roof with 
leaded casements. All this for those who could 
afford it, but for the rest of us there are sub- 
stitutes in all manner of materials.” 

Mrs. Herrman adds further interesting 
details, but we regret that we have not sufficient 
space to quote them. Readers who are interested 
should write to her at her address: 150 Burns 
Street, Forest Hills, New York 

ok 

CaRE TO WRITE TO Him ?—Mr. 
Catalane, San Francisco, is very 
the history of Ireland, “‘ past, 
future’ as he puts it in his welcome letter. 
William would like to make a study of the 
economic and political aspects of Irish life, 
and he wishes to correspond with someone 
who will be able to help him with his studies. 
He is adamant on one point: he does not want 
anyone es Rg tion to write. 

His address is: H. Box 2069, A PO 435, 
San Francisco, éalifoream U.S.A 


William E. 
interested in 
present and 


HAVE YOU A COPY? 

IRISH-BORN Mr. John Bassett, Chair- 
man of the Board of The Gazette, Mon- 
treal, Canada, writes to say “‘ how much 
I enjoy reading the IrRIsH DIGEsT.” 

We have tried to get a copy of The Old 
Munster Circuit, by the late Maurice 
Healy, K.C., for him, so far without 
success. Published in 1939, it is now out 
of print 

Mr. Bassett will gladly remit the cost 
of it to any reader who has a copy to spare. 

5 








Boy PEN-PAL WANTED—Miss_ Catherine 
Nolan, a Connecticut reader, has four pen-pals 
already, but they are all girls. Now she wants us 
to find her a boy pen-pal, Boys aged 16-17 are 
preferred. 

Now, lads, what 
Catherine’s address is: 
Norwich, Connecticut, 


are you waiting for? 
20 Fairmount Street, 
U.S.A. 


* 
EacH Press OF PEN—The Book of Kells, that 


masterpiece of Irish art and learning, so 
exquisitely produced by Irish monks of the 7th 
century, produces a profound effect on those 
who see it. But not all can so finely describe it 
as Elizabeth Charles Welborn does in this poem, 
which she sent us recently : 


THE BOOK OF KELLS. 


who penned this Book of Kells, 


Who were you 
ap age? 


Which brings me here each day to viex 
With time attuned to monastery bells, 

How was it that you left each single stax 
Of work as perfect as the last? No flaws 

But delicate design done with such care 
That as I stand with head bowed low I pause 

To think: Each press of pen was made with 

prayer. 
How beautiful the opening words of Mark, 

With interlacings done in many hues 
Of colour combination, light then dark, 

In purples, yellows, reds, supernal blues 
Had you some secrets of the seven arts, 

Or did you mix the colours on your he¢ 

Elizabeth spent seven days in blin last 
summer and she saw the Book of Kel ls seven 
times—to be exact she saw seven different 
pages of it. One page is turned each day (in 
the library of Trinity College). 

Miss Welborn, who comes from Greenwood, 
South Carolina, tells us that Greenwood is 
known as the Emerald City 

Many thanks for your letter, and we hope 
you will be holidaying here again, Miss 
Welborn. 


» 


SALUTE TO JuDGE LYNcH—A New York 
columnist sends us our next letter. His name is 
Michael Sheehan and he writes a weekly column 
in the Irish World. Michael is an ad 
famous Irish-American, Judge Jer 
We quote from the cutting he sent us: 
had the honour of speaking to Judge Jeremiah 
Lynch and his gracious wife at the Hotel 
Statler on his way back to Butte. The Judge 
and Mrs. Lynch spent a holiday in Ireland. 
He told me that he noticed the small population 
in Ireland in comparison to his young days. 
He said that the price of cattle was high in 
comparison to other days, that a person would 
have to look for poverty in order to find it. 

Judge Lynch was born in lovely Ballecrovane, 
Beara, Co. Cork. He came to the U.S 
very young man and he is a veteran of 
Spanish-American War. He had the 
pioneering spirit of the brave men and women 
of his generation and he went west to the famous 
mining city of the Rockies, Butte, Montana, 
a city with many Irish associations. Its out- 
standing citizens at that time were Daly and 
Kelly. 

“This gifted young Corkman worked and 
studied, became a lawyer and, eventually, a 
great judge, and for more than forty years he 
served as a justice in the great city of his 
adoption 

** Judge Lynch told me about the wonderful 
work done by the Irish Republican Brotherhood 
and Clan na Gael for Ireland ; he was a 
member of the Clan na Gael. 

The ancient Barony of Beara has produced 
many gifted men like Standish O’Grady, and 
the Parnellite leader, Tim Harrington, who was 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, but Judge Jeremiah 
Lynch is one of her greatest sons. I feel proud 
that the ancient and historic parish of Eyeries 
produced a man who is one of the outstanding 
Irish-Americans of this century. Judge Lynch 
is a cousin of the patriotic O’Connell family of 
Eyeries.”’ 

Very pleased to hear from you, Michael. 
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OR its ninth year of publication THz Furrow has made 
cciasanente to bring its readers a series of articles, one 

each month, on “The Church.”” The panel of contributors 
includes the names of writers well known in the English-speaking 
world. The aim of these articles, which will be positive in their 
approach, is to deepen the understanding of the mystery of the 
Church. 


THE CHURCH 


THE PEOPLE OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Rev. Michael Baily, C.SS.R. 
THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT Mgr. Thomas Holland 
(Apostolic Delegation, London) 
THE MissionaRY CHURCH Rev. Kevin Walsh (Sydney) 
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Tue HIERARCHICAL CHURCH Rev. Joseph Cunnane 
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THE OnE Foip Rev. Enda McDonagh 
THe CoMMUNITY OF WoRSHIP Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J. 
(Birmingham) 
THE LAYMAN IN THE CHURCH Rev. Daniel Duffy 
Our LADY AND THE CHURCH Rev. William Leonard (Sydney) 
MaTeER EccLEsia Rev. John Quinlan (Notre Dame) 


A year’s subscription to Taz Furrow makes the ideal gift, 
especially for a friend abroad. There is a greeting card to convey 
your wishes. 


Rates (Ireland & Britain), 27/6; (Elsewhere), 30/-. 


Write—The Secretary, Tue Furrow, St. Patrick’s College, 
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WHAT TO SEE IN DUBLIN (2) 


The Custom House 


The Custom House is perhaps 
the architectural jewel of Dublin. 
It dates from the late eighteenth 
century, and was designed by 
James Gandon, the greatest of 
Irish architects. 


Tun at the 
Guinness Brewery 


This vast aluminium ferment- 
ing tun is one of many fascinating 
sights at St. James’s Gate Brewery. 
When it is full, the head of the 
fermenting Guinness is four or 
five feet deep. The sheer size of 
everything is one of the chief im- 
pressions of visitors; another is 
how ancient skills are happily 
married to modern engineering. 


Visitors are taken round the Brewery by qualified guides, on 
weekdays between Il a.m. and 3 p.m., on Saturdays at 11 a.m. 
only. Children under 12 not admitted. The Brewery is closed 
on all public holidays. 


YOU’VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 
WHEN YOU’VE SEEN THE GUINNESS BREWERY 
G.E.2261 D. 
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